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FAMOUS BURRELL 
WAGNER TREASURES 
COMING TO AMERICA 


Unique Collection of Letters, 
Documents and Musical 
Scores Purchased by Mrs. 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok— 
Originally Estimated as 
Worth $1,250,000, Rich 
Store Was Gathered by 
the Hon. Mrs. Willoughby 
Burrell as Material for Bi- 
ography of Composer—Re- 
mained Hidden for Years 





HE purchase of the famous Burrell 

collection of Wagneriana by Mrs. 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok, music patron 
and founder of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, was announced in the issue of 
Overtones, the Institute publication, on 
Oct. 17. The collection, originally 
valued at $1,250,000, but, it is believed, 
purchased for a sum considerably less, 
contains the richest assemblage in ex- 
istence of Wagner’s manuscripts, docu- 
ments and letters, and other memora- 
bilia. 

Though it has been in the possession 
of Mrs. Bok since October, 1830, no 
announcement has been made because 
the new owner has hesitated to make 
any use of it which might offend the 
Wagner family. It was announced last 
week that Mrs. Bok has given permis- 
sion for the publication of five letters 
of the Wagner-Pusinelli correspondence 
in a book by Elbert Lenrow, to be 
published shortly. 

The purchase of the Burrell collec- 
tion brings to America a_ treasure 
unique in musical annals. Until two 
years ago the precious hoard remained 
hidden away in an English country 
house, where it was left at the death 
of the Hon. Mrs. Willoughby Burrell, 
the daughter of Sir John Banks, 
Regius Professor of Medicine in Trin- 
ity College. She died in 1898 after 
having tirelessly searched throughout 
Europe for material to be used in a 
Wagner biography which she was 
writing, and which was le!t unfinished 
at her death. 


Dramatic Discovery of Store 


It was discovered in 1929 by two 
Americans, Philip Dutton Hurn and 
Waverley Lewis Root, who were en- 
gaged in writing a play based on Wag- 
ner’s life. They subsequently pub- 
lished a volume, “The Truth about 
Wagner,” which, owing to the limited 
scholarship of the writers and the fact 
that they based the work on a few 
items from the collection, gave rise to 
‘onsiderable controversy and was gen- 
erally refuted as a biased account. 


The collection which was discovered 
n old cupboards and other receptacles, 


(Continued on page 33) 








Gathered Around the Cake Which Was Presented to Efrem Zimbalist on the Occa- 

sion of the Twentieth Anniversary of His American Debut Are, from Left to Right, 

Mischa Levitzki, John Erskine, Mrs. Zimbalist (Alma Gluck), Mr. Zimbalist, Josef 
Hofmann and Walter Damrosch 








Honor Violinist in Twentieth Year vy 
of His Career in This Country 
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N honor of the twentieth anniversary 

of Efrem Zimbalist’s American debut, 
a group of prominent musicians gath- 
ered at the violinist’s New York home 
on the afternoon of Oct. 12. Walter 
Damrosch acted as master of cere- 
monies, and made an address paying 
tribute to Mr. Zimbalist. A feature of 
the affair was the presentation of a 
large anniversary cake. 

Among those present were Josef Hof- 
mann, Deems Taylor, Josef Lhevinne, 
Mischa Levitzki, Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, Reinald Werrenrath, Paul 
Kochanski, Yolanda Mero, Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, John Erskine, Hermann Ir- 
ion, George Engles, Olin Downes, W. 
J. Henderson, Mrs. Zimbalist (Alma 
Gluck), Mr. Damrosch, and Josef 
Stransky, under whose baton Mr. Zim- 
balist made his first New York appear- 
ance as solo artist with the New York 
Philharmonic twenty years ago. 


Damrosch Pays Tribute 


Commemorating the occasion, Mr. 
Damrosch said: 


“How well I remember your first appearance 
on an American concert stage! You seemed to 
me then a wonderful child, and as I look at you 
today, you have not grown a year older. ou 
are still as wonderful as you were then. The 
spirit of youth still glows within you, and though 
your artistry has become more supreme, it con- 
tinues to give your playing a never-fading and 
never-failing charm. As an artist and as a man, 
you have contributed much to the music of our 
country. You have become one of its most pa- 
triotic and most distinguished citizens. I con- 
sider myself privileged in saying these words of 
admiration and affection.” 


Mr. Zimbalist made his first Ameri- 
can appearance on Oct. 27, 1911, with 
the Boston Symphony. Two weeks 





later, on Nov. 2, his New York debut 
took place with the Philharmonic. His 
performance of the Glazounoff Con- 
certo in A Minor caused him to be im- 
mediately hailed as an artist of out- 
standing merit. He has since played in 
almost every large city in the world 
and has four times toured the Orient. 
In the period since his American de- 
but he has also established himself as a 
composer. His most recent composition, 
a symphonic poem, “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” is to be given its first perfor- 
mance by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra this season. 


New Hindemith Oratorio to Have Berlin 


Premiere 
BERLIN, Oct. 15.—Paul Hindemith’s 
new oratorio, “Das Unaufhérliche” 


(The Eternal), will be given its world 
premiere by the Philharmonic Chorus, 
under Otto Klemperer, on Nov. 20 and 
21. The oratorio, based on a_philo- 
sophic poem by Dr. Gottfried Benn, 
consists of eighteen choral and solo 
numbers. It is written for a solo quar- 
tet, mixed chorus and a boys’ choir, 
with orchestra. Other performances of 
the work are to follow in Germany, 
Switzerland, England and America. 


Polish Opera Houses Closed 
WARSAW, Oct. 15.—Owing to heavy 
deficits, it has been decided to close the 
opera houses in the leading cities of 
Poland. The single exception is Lem- 
berg, which will carry on its series. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY 
GIVES PREMIERE 
OF MAHLER NINTH 


First Hearing in United 
States of Last Symphony 
by Austrian Composer Im- 
presses Audience Under 
Koussevitzky’s B at o n— 
People’s Symphony Pre- 
sents Heinrich Gebhard as 
Soloist — Notable Recital- 
ists Include Kreisler—John 
Charles Thomas Is Soloist 
with Chorus 


OSTON, Oct. 20.—The first per- 
formances in the United States of 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony were given 
by the Boston Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, in its second pair of con- 
certs, Oct. 16 and 17. The program in- 
cluded also the “Tannhauser” Overture 
and the “Siegfried Idyll” of Wagner. 
Of Mahler’s last symphony and 
its performance, it would be difficult to 
speak in terms of too great praise. It 
is a work of those elemental qualities 
out of which all great music always has 
been and must be made. The four 
movements are an Andante, a Scherzo, 
a rondo labelled “Burlesque,” and an 
Adagio. 

The Andante is built upon two 
themes, one of resignation, the other of 
passion. By at least two references 
(that to the “Kindertotenlieder” and by 
the indication “Wie ein schwerer Kon- 
dukt”—“Kondukt” being Austrian for 
“funeral cortége”), Mahler indicates” 
that the figure of Death himself comes 
stalking into the picture. 

The scherzo and rondo are move- 
ments of irony and of mockery, the 
scherzo at the lighter things of life, 
the rondo at its more serious side. The 
rondo contains also a slow theme highly 
prophetic of the final Adagic. It is 
doubtful whether the laudable purpose 
of limiting the great length of the sym- 
phony justified the omission of a theme 
so important in the general scheme of 
the symphony as was done in the Bos- 
ton performance. 

The Adagio is a movement of revela- 
tion, of transfiguration—a movement so 
wondrously expressive as to give com- 
plete answer to all the questionings 
and doubts, the mockeries and turmoils 
of the first three movements. This 
Adagio found its way so deeply into 
the consciousness of hearers that even 
after an intermission, so exquisite a 
gem as Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” 
seemed commonplace and ordinary in 
comparison. 


A Superb Performance 


The performance completely matched 
the work. Indeed, it is highly doubt- 
ful whether one would ever suspect 
greatness in this work except as such 
greatness is revealed by supreme per- 
formance and by supreme re-creative 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Toscanini Delays Return to U. S.— 
Not to Conduct Again at Bayreuth 
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Italian Maestro Will Sail 
Later Than Originally 
Scheduled — Cancels Con- 
certs with Philadelphia 
Orchestra and One Week 
of Philharmonic Series— 
Ormandy to Substitute in 
Former Programs 


RTURO TOSCANINI will be de- 

layed one week in his appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, according to an announce- 
ment by the Symphony Society. His 
first concerts, scheduled for the week 
of Nov. 16, will be postponed until the 
week of Nov. 23. The delay is caused 
by treatments which he is undergoing 
for neuritis in his right arm. 

A substitute for the Italian maestro 
with the New York orchestra was to 
be announced in a few days, accord- 
ing to Arthur Judson, manager. 


Ormandy for Philadelphia 


Mr. Toseanini’s concerts with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, scheduled for 
Oct. 28 and 31, Nov. 2, 4, 6 and 7, will 
be taken over by Eugene Ormandy, 
former conductor at the Capitol Thea- 
tre and more recently at the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s Robin Hood Dell con- 
certs last summer. These appearances 
include one in Washington. 

Mr. Ormandy came here from Hun- 
gary ten years ago, and became a mem- 
ber of the violin section at the Capitol, 
under Erno Rapee, later being pro- 
moted to concertmaster, then assistant 
conductor, and, still later, chief con- 
ductor with David Mendoza. He has 
conducted many popular programs over 
the radio, and led the Stadium Con- 
certs on the occasions of the appear- 
ances of Anna Duncan, dancer. 

His first program will include 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, the Polka 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s 
“Schwanda,” Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” and the Waltzes from “Rosen- 
kavalier.” 

At Mr. Toscanini’s initial seasonal 
appearance with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony on Nov. 26, Adolph Busch, 
violinist, will make his American debut. 
The program will include a Suite from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus,” Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 1, and the Overture to Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman.” Mr. Busch will 
play concertos by Bach and Beethoven. 








Will Not Return to Bayreuth 


Mr. Toseanini will not return to Bay- 
reuth, according to reports in the New 
York Times, which quotes as follows 
a cable from the maestro supposed to 
have been received by a friend in this 
country: 

“T left Bayreuth disgusted, embit- 
tered. I went there with the feeling 
of one approaching a sanctuary. I 
eame back with the feeling of one de- 
parting from a banal theatre. So I 
wrote to Mme. Wagner.” 

The decision to break with the Fest- 
spielhaus and its management is said 
te have followed a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with a “materialistic and commer- 
cial spirit” which the conductor felt 
was reigning there. 

Mme. Wagner is known to have made 
overtures of peace, namely the gift of 
an autographed letter of Wagner’s, 


which Mr. Toscanini promptly returned, 
saying that “he had not come to Bay- 
reuth for any other reason but rev- 
erence and adoration for the art of the 
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U/ master.” 


He had paid his own travel- 
ing expenses in 1930, and counted his 
supreme reward not money but contact 
with Wagner’s art and spirit. Mme. 
Wagner’s deputation of Wilhelm Furt- 
wiangler, Mr. Toscanini’s fellow festival 
conductor, as a conciliator also failed, 
when Mr. Toscanini pleaded illness and 
would not see Mr. Furtwiingler. With- 
out formalities, and as soon as he pos- 
sibly could, Mr. Toscanini left Bay- 
reuth. 
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Anne Roselle, Soprano, with Richard Strauss at His Summer Home in Garmisch, 
Bavaria 


NNE ROSELLE, who will enact 

the heroine in the performance of 
“Elektra,” to be given by the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company in its 
home city on the evening of Oct. 29, was 
the guest of Richard Strauss at his 
summer home in Garmisch during the 
summer. There she prepared the title 
role in the music drama under the per- 
sonal supervision of the composer. 


’ 


Mme. Roselle had sung in “Salome’ 
and “Rosenkavalier” numerous times 
under his baton, but this will be her 
first Elektra. 

The Philadelphia performance, to be 
given under the baton of Fritz Reiner 
in the Academy of Music, will enlist 
a notable cast. Margaret Matzenauer 
will appear as Klytemnestra. 





CHICAGO PLAYERS 


Stock Leads First of 
New Thursday 
Concerts 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The Chicago 
Symphony opened its forty-first season 
at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 15 and 16 
under Frederick Stock. For the first 
time the evening concert was held on 
Thursday, an innovation for which 
great hopes are entertained, though the 
audience at the opening concert was 





not of usual capacity size. The pro- 
gram: 
Grete, “Miata” wvissscsscesscas Wagner 
Symphony No. 7 in A Major ..... Beethoven 
TE, A cca dhh ee sakkn td css beGa Debussy 
Suite from “The Fire Bird” . . Stravinsky 


The best playing of the evening was 
reserved for the latter half of the 
program. Both “La Mer” and the “Fire 
Bird” music were played with a -bril- 
liancy and verve that the Beethoven 


OPEN 41ST YEAR 


lacked. Mr. Stock was offered pro- 
longed applause on taking the stand, 
and the cordiality continued through- 
out the evening. 

Few changes have been made in the 
orchestra’s personnel. The new mem- 
bers are Keith Stein and Louis Hus- 
tana, clarinetists, and Robert Mayer, 
oboist. 


Financial Statement Issued 


The annual financial statement of the 
Symphony, printed in the program 
books, revealed a loss of $102,144.05 on 
last season’s operations of the orches- 
tra. To offset this, there was the reve- 
nue from Orchestra Hall and building 
rentals, which amounted to $160,901.38. 
Deducting the loss on the orchestra con- 
certs and other expenditures, the sea- 
son’s deficit for the Orchestral Associa- 
tion was $47,940.41. This was met 
by the appropriation of $50,000 from 
the general endowment fund. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


NEWCOMERS FOR 


CHICAGO OPERA» 


Six Debuts and Revival of 
“Magic Flute” Billed for 
First Week 


CuicaGo, Oct. 20.—In addition to the 
list of new singers recently engaged 
by the Chicago Civic Opera, the man- 
agement has announced the acquisition 
by the company of Noel Eadie, British 
coloratura soprano, and Rose Barrons, 
American lyric soprano, both of whem 
will sing here in the coming season. 

Miss Eadie, who is of Scottish birth, 
was heard in the Covent Garden Opera 
season in London last spring as the 
Queen of the Night in “Magic Flute” 
and in other leading roles. She was 
engaged by the local company especial- 
ly for its forthcoming revival of the 
Mozart opera. 

Miss Barrons, who comes from Kan- 
sas City, was heard last summer in 
the series of operatic performances 
given by pupils of Marie Gutheil- 
Schoder at the Salzburg Orchestra! 
Academy. She sang the roles of Mi- 
caela in “Carmen” and Pamina in 
“Magic Flute” with much success. 


First Week’s Schedule 
Six debuts and a revival are listed 
for the first week of the Chicago Civic 
— season. The schedule is as fol- 
ows: 


Nov. 2, “Tosca,” with Claudia Muzio, Jan 
Kiepura in his American début and Vann Man 
coux. Roberto Moranzoni will conduct. 

Nov. 3, “The Magic Flute” (revival) with 
American débuts of Noel Eadie and Paolo Marion. 
The cast includes also Maria Rajdl, Frida Leider, 
Maria Olszewska, Thelma Votipka, Rudolf Bockel- 
mann, Alexander Kipnis, uard Habich and 
Octave Dua. Egon Péllak will conduct. 

Nov. 4, “Aida,” with Claudia Muzio, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Paul Althouse, Cesare Formichi, 
Sergio Benoni (début) and Virgilio Lazzari; Mr. 
Moranzoni conducting. 

Nov. 5, “Rigoletto,” with Miss Eadie, Coe 
Glade, Mr. Kiepura, John Charles Thomas, sing- 
ing Rigoletto for the first time in Chicago, and 
Virgilio Lazzari; Mr. Moranzoni conducting. 

ov. 7, matinee, “Boris Godunoff,”” with Vanni- 
Marcoux in the title réle, Coe Glade as Marina, 
and others; Emil Cooper conducting; evening, 
“Trovatore,” with Serafina di Leo (début). 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Antonio Cortis, Augusto 
Beuf (début) and Virgilio Lazzari. Mr. Moran- 
zoni will conduct. 

Rudolf Mangold, who was absent 
from the opera orchestra during the 
past season, has been re-engaged as 


concertmaster. 


Five American Works To Be Heard in 
Rochester Concert 


ROCHESTER, Oct. 20.—The first con- 
cert of this season in the American 
Composers’ series conducted by the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester 
will be given on the evening of Oct. 29 
in Kilbourn Hall. Dr. Howard Han- 
son will conduct the orcliestra of sixty- 
five players of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. Five compositions to be heard 
are the Overture, “Comes Autumn 
Time,” by Leo Sowerby; “The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan,” by Charles T. 
Griffes; Arthur Farwell’s Suite, “The 
Gods of the Mountain”; an “Afro- 
American Symphony,” by William 
Grant Still, and a Prelude on a Gre- 
gorian Theme for organ and orchestra 
by Harold Gleason. 





Paris to Hear New Milhaud Opera 


Paris, Oct. 20.—Darius  Milhaud’s 
new opera, “Maximilian,”. based on 
Franz Werfel’s play, “Juarez and Maxi- 
milian,” is scheduled for an early pre- 
miere at the Paris Opéra. Other nov- 
elties at this theatre will be “La Prin- 
cesse Lontaine,” by Witkowski and “La 
Samaritaine,” by Max d’Ollone. 
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Worcester Festival Brings Brilliant Series of Performances 
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Further Comment on an 
Unusual Opening Program 
—John Powell’s “Natchez- 
on-the-Hill” Given Initial 
Performance—Chorus and 
Orchestra Assisted by 
Noted Soloists Under 
Baton of Albert Stoessel 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


PROGRAM that included nothing 

but “first times” marked the in- 
auguration of the recent severity-second 
Music Festival of the Worcester County 
Musical Association at Mechanics Hall. 
As was reported in MUSICAL AMERICA 
for Oct. 10, the chief novelty of this 
opening concert was Arthur Bliss’s 
‘Morning Heroes.” 

Not only was this an unusual pro- 
gram, in that the Bliss work was a 
first performance in this country and 
the other items first times at this fes- 
tival, but it was one that was planned 
with a just sense of proportion. Bliss’s 
“Morning Heroes,” which its composer 
calls a symphony for orator, chorus 
and orchestra (I cannot help finding 
the title “Symphony” less appropriate 
than “Cantata”) is a serious musical 
meditation, its text drawn from such 
varied sources as Homer’s Iliad, Walt 
Whitman, Li-Tai-Po, Wilfred Owen and 
Robert Nichols, a richly gifted musi- 
cian’s commentary in tone on war, the 
Trojan War, the Civil War, the Great 
War, any war, if you please. It com- 
bines totally unrelated prose and poetry 
and unifies them by its penetrating, 
deeply felt delineation of the shifting 
moods. 

Unique is the inclusion in the plan 
of an orator, who recites portions of 
the work, while other sections are sung 
by the chorus. For the important part 
of the orator great judgment was 
shown in engaging the services of Basil 
Maine, the distinguished English critic, 
who came from London especially to 
speak the part. Mr. Maine is the au- 
thentic interpreter of the orator’s lines, 
as he created it last year at its pre- 
miere at the Norfolk and Norwich Fes- 
tival. His delivery of the text was 
superb. 

The taxing choral part was given a 
telling exposition by the festival cho- 
rus, which responded to Mr. Stoessel’s 
wishes with extraordinary skill. Or- 
chestrally, too, the performance was 
conspicuous in realizing the composer’s 
intentions. 


Kodaly Psalm Stirs Audience 


In the Kodaly psalm, music of’sinewy 
build, much of it stern stuff, Mr. Stoes- 
sel accomplished another notable per- 
formance. Dan Gridley sang the tenor 
solo with vocal opulence. 

And then came Percy Grainger to 
preside at the piano in his very individ- 
ual “Tribute to Stephen Foster.” This 
is scored for five solo voices, mixed 
chorus, musical glasses, solo piano and 
orchestra. 

The piece aroused the audience, 
which gave the composer an ovation, 
which he shared with Mr. Stoessel, the 
chorus and solo singers, Louise Lerch, 
soprano; Rose Bampton, contralto; Mr. 
Gridley, Willard Young, tenor, and 
Frederic Baer, baritone. 
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A Group of Participants in the Recent Worcester Festival Are Seen with Albert Stoessel, Festival Director. 


Left to Right, Are: 
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In the Front Row, 


Helen Marshall, Soprano and Violinist; Rose Bampton, Contralto; Mr. Stoessel; Louise Lerch and Ruby 


Mercer, Sopranos; Back Row, Basil Maine of London, Narrator ; Frederic Baer, Baritone; Apolyna Stoskus, Soprano; Willard 
Young, Tenor; Alice Erickson, Violinist; Harrison Potter, Pianist; and Dan Gridley, Tenor 


New Version of Grainger Work 


A new version of the “Irish Tune 
from County Derry” followed, a version 
far more elaborate than his previous 
ones, scored for chorus and orchestra 
and organ. In this setting the chorus 
is again wordless, singing its part in 
the manner of orchestral instruments. 
Then his setting of a Faroe Island folk 
ballad, “Father and Daughter,” for five 
male solo voices, double chorus, strings, 
brass, guitars, ukuleles mandolins staff 
bells and bowed metal marimba was 
effectively sung. Walter Howe was the 
organist of the evening. 

Mr. Stoessel once more demonstrated 
his unusual gifts as program maker in 
his choice of the three principal com- 
positions for Thursday evening’s pro- 
gram. All that was sung was heard 
for the first time at these festivals. 

If the opening concert was a stirring 
one, this was in its way an equal. 
Gabriel Pierné’s “The Children of Beth- 
lehem,” for children’s chorus, seven 
solo voices, narrator and orchestra, is 
ever a delightful, touching bit of tone 
painting. The children sang their music 
with excellent quality, real precision, 
freshness and simplicity. 

The Brahms “Gesang der Parzen” 
had a very satisfying hearing, one that 
reflected the spirit of Goethe’s poem 
quite perfectly. 


Mrs. Beach’s Canticle Impresses 


Recognized here and abroad as a 


composer of high purpose, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach has unflinchingly withstood 
the onslaught of polytonal and atonal 
modernism, idioms unsympathetic to 


her musical nature and her personal 
aim, and gone her own way. 

That road has led her to her “The 
Canticle of the Sun,” a setting of Mat- 


thew Arnold’s translation of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi’s poem. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, it is one of her best 
works in which the writing for the 
chorus is conceived with real mastery. 
Built on a truly solid foundation, it is 
music that has its being in its com- 
poser’s sincerity. There is in it a pro- 
found sense of emotional and intel- 
lectual honesty. 

The music given the soloists is spon- 
taneous, freely melodic, always happily 
conceived. The instrumentation fits the 
subject matter, melodically and har- 
monically, like a glove. 

The work had an overwhelming suc- 
cess at this concert and Mrs. Beach 
was called to the stage to bow a num- 
ber of times. 

The magnificent performance was 
another feather in the cap of Mr. 
Stoessel and the Worcester Festival 
chorus, 

In the Pierné Miss Lerch, Miss 
Bampton, Mr. Gridley, and Mr. Baer 
were the soloists, each one of them de- 
livering his music with artistic dis- 
crimination. Miss Lerch’s fresh upper 
tones came through thrillingly, and 
Miss Bampton was especially appealing 
in “The Thyme Soon Will Bloom.” The 
three smaller soprano parts were sung 
by Ruby Mercer, Helen Marshall and 
Apolyna Stoskus. Basil Maine was the 
narrator and again won us with his 
fine delivery. 

The Misses Lerch and Bampton and 
the Messrs. Gridley and Baer were the 
interpreters of the solo parts in the 
Beach work, Mr. Gridley’s “Praised 
Be My Lord” being an exquisite piece 
of singing and Mr. Baer’s “Woe to Him 
Who Dieth” demonstrating once more 
his admired vocal authority. 

With a thrilling proclamation of Bee- 


thoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes” by the 
chorus and orchestra, with Mr. Howe 
at the organ, the concert came to an 
inspiring close. 

For the training of the children’s 
chorus my compliments to Arthur J. 
Dann and his assistants. 


De Falla Dances Played 


In the afternoon Mr. Stoessel and his 
orchestra gave great pleasure with the 
four German Dances of Mozart in the 
Steinbach edition, the conductor’s beau- 
tiful orchestral version of Debussy’s 
“Engulfed Cathedral,” the same com- 
poser’s “Fétes” and Smetana’s “Bar- 

(Continued on page 8) 





Masson Reappointed Opéra- 
Comique Director 


ARIS, Oct. 10.—The renewal 

of the contract of Louis Mas- 
son as director of the Opéra-Co- 
mique for seven more years, com- 
mencing Oct. 14, 1932, has been 
officially announced. 

The opening of the new season 
was on Oct. 2. The opera was 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.” 

Among new works to be given 
in the coming season are Henry 
Février’s “La Femme nue,” after 
the drama by Bataille; “Le Diable 
amoureux,” by Roland-Manuel, 
and ballets by Florent Schmitt, 
Claude Delvincourt, Hector Frag- 
gi and Jacques Larmanjat. Mali- 
piero’s “Goldoni Comedies” will 
have their first performance in 
Paris. Some older works of the 
repertoire to be revived include 
“Pélerins de la Mecque” by Gluck 
and “Pré aux Cleres” by Hérold. 
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César Thomson, Mentor of Virtuosos, Upheld Lofty Ideal ‘| ‘ 





aT Te TM 


Late Belgian Master 


Amazed His Contempo- 
raries by Technical Ex- 
ploits Which Caused Him 
to Be Compared to Paga- 
nini — His _ Historical 
Cycles in Brussels Pre- 
sented Rich Variety of 
Classics—His Classes At- 
tracted Students from 
Many Lands, Who Bene- 
fited by His Original 
Methods of Instruction— 
Development of Musical 
Style His Supreme Aim 


By Avo.ro Betti 


The following tribute to the late César Thomson, 
written by his distinguished Pupil and associate, 
Adolfo Betti, violinist of the Flonzaley Quartet, 


contains intimate glimpses of the famous violin 
master’s methods of teaching and an estimate of 
his contribution to the art of violin performance. 

A summary of the main events of Thomson's 
career was contained in the last issue of “Musical 
America.” 


Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


ZITHIN the span of a few 
@ months three of the greatest 
A violinists of our time—all 
three of the Belgian School 
—have passed away. Last 
winter Ovide Musin; this spring Ysaye 
and a few weeks ago César Thomson. 

All three were born in Liége (Musin 
in 1854, Thomson in 1857, Ysaye in 
1858). All three were known the world 
over as giants of their art. Thomson 
and Musin were pupils of Léonard, 
Ysaye of Vieuxtemps. 

Whereas Ysaye was the more elo- 
quent interpreter, Thomson was the 
greater virtuoso. In his younger days, 
his slender figure, the pallor of his 
face with the burning, feverish eyes, 
the wealth of his hair, his black beard, 
gave him a fantastic, half-satanic, half- 
prophetic appearance, and “Paganini 
redivivus” was the epithet that re- 
curred most frequently in the chronicles 
of his concerts. Truly, he seemed to 
reincarnate, as no other virtuoso be- 
fore or after him did, the romantic 
spirit of the Great Wizard from Genoa. 
With the passing of the years, while 
the amazing virtuosity remained un- 
diminished, his artistic horizon broad- 
ened. The sonatas of the old Italian 
masters, Corelli, Vivaldi, Tartini, as 
well as the concertos of Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Brahms, appeared more and 
more frequently on his programs be- 
side the works of Vieuxtemps and 
Paganini. 





Incomparable in Older Music 


Of the Italian masters of the 
eighteenth century he remained all his 
life a fervent admirer and an incom- 
parable interpreter. I remember hear- 
ing Sarasate say to a crowd of violin- 
students who had gathered around him 
after a concert in Brussels: “My 
boys, if you haven’t heard Thomson 
play Tartini’s ‘Devil’s Trill’ Sonata, 
you don’t know what violin-playing 
is.” 

It may be interesting to recall that 
Thomson when asked once, during a 
tour in South America (Diario Nuevo 
of Montevideo, August, 1903), to name 
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Among Thomson’s Class in Brussels About 1901, There Are Several Familiar Figures. 
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In the First Row We See at Extreme 


Left, M. Leone, Violinist, Now in San Francisco; the Next Man Is Edoardo Fabini, Composer from Montevideo; Thomson Is 
in the Centre, and the Next Men to the Right Are Edwin Grasse and Michel Bernstein of New York, the Latter Former Second 
Violinist of the Marum Quartet. In the Second Row, Fourth from the Left Is Alfred Pochon, Formerly of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet; the Fifth Is Lucius Cole, Son of the Noted Engraver and Formerly with the Philadelphia Orchestra; at the Extreme Right, 


Francis Macmillen. 


the greatest violinists of his time, 
said: “Joachim—for the broadness of 
his conception and the dignity of his 
style; Ysaye—for the generosity of 
his temperament and the elementary 
fire of his delivery; Sarasate—as the 
player par excellence, one whose per- 
formances were always ‘distinguished 
by the utmost ease and an uncanny, 
crystalline purity of tone.” (Kreisler, 
speaking not long ago of Sarasate’s 
art, expressed himself in much the 
same terms.) 

The landmarks of Thomson’s career 
are too familiar to music-lovers to need 
rehearsal here. Besides teaching un- 
interruptedly, he traveled a great deal, 
visiting every European country, 
Egypt, the United States and South 
America. 


Impressed Tchaikovsky and Wolf 


Nothing would be easier than to fill 
columns with tributes paid Thomson 
during his long career by eminent mu- 
sicians and literati all over the world. 
But I shall restrict myself to just 
two “appreciations,” which, because of 
the standing of the two masters who 
wrote them, seem to me of a rather 
unusual character. 

The first is a letter by Tchaikovsky, 
dated 1892, and quoted by Rosa New- 
march in her beautiful biography of the 
Russian master (page 678): 

“In Petersburg I heard a very interesting 
violinist named omson. Do you know him? 
He has a most remarkable technique: for instance, 


he plays passages of octaves with a dity to 
which no one has previously attained. ny 


ing you this on the assumption that you, too, 
ill attempt this artistic feat. It makes a 


tremendous effect.” 


The second is a review by Hugo 


Wolf, who was for a short time (1884 
to 1887: his “Sturm und Drang” 
period) a music critic—oh, irony of 
fate!—on the most fashionable paper 
of the Austrian capital, Das Wiener 
Salonblatt! His account of the con- 
cert, extremely dramatic, refers to the 
violinist’s lightning performance of 
octave passages from the highest to 
the lowest registers, his mastery of 
pizzicati and various difficult feats, 
and concludes with the words: “Is this 
a human art? Is it not rather the 
bewildering work of Satan?” 


Gave Notable Historical Cycles 


I have spoken of Thomson’s love for 
the classics of the old Italian School, 
but his interest in the violin litera- 
ture was truly catholic and embraced 
all ages. Especially characteristic of 
his artistic tendencies were the pro- 
grams of two historical cycles that 
Thomson gave at the Brussels Conser- 
vatory in 1900 and in 1903. 

Assisted by organ, vocal quartet and 
string orchestra, he played an amaz- 
ingly rich assortment of works by the 
Italian masters as well as rarer items 
by Leclair, Stamitz, Pichl, Mestrino 
and others, and compositions by Bach 
and Handel. Sonatas furnished the 
bulk of the list, but there were inter- 
esting works for violin and organ, vocal 
madrigals, cantatas and concerti grossi. 

A third program was dedicated to 
“modern” music and consisted of Gold- 
mark’s Concerto in A Minor, Sinding’s 
Concerto in A Major and of smaller 
pieces by Sinding, Chopin and Dvorak. 

It was my privilege to co-operate 
with Thomson and to assist him in the 





The Third from the Left in the Top Row Is W. Birdmore of Toronto 


preparation of the second cycle. I was 
amazed at his untiring energy in super- 
vising, even to the smallest detail, 
the orchestral ensemble of each work. 
Nothing seemed to escape his atten- 
tion. Fingering, bowing, every little 
dynamic detail was the object of care- 
ful thought and penetrating study. I 
was reminded of the saying of Michel- 
angelo: “Details make perfection—and 
perfection is no detail.” 


A Cosmopolitan Class 


To make these fugitive notes some- 
what less incomplete, a word should be 
said about Thomson the teacher. 
Already in his days at Liége, but more 
especially in Brussels, the class of 
Thomson was most cosmopolitan—a 
strangely picturesque gathering! Young 
violinists from every corner of the 
globe would assemble in a large room 
at the Conservatory twice a week dur- 
ing the afternoon, anxiously awaiting 
(and with no small degree of stage- 
fright!) the scheduled lesson. 

One felt electricity in the air as the 
Master entered the hall. No time was 
wasted on preambles; hard work be- 
gan at once, at full speed. There were 
stormy moments when a pupil’s inac- 
curacy or want of preparation drew 
forth from him an outburst of angry 
words, but there were also unforget- 
table hours when, under his eloquent 
bow, a movement from a concerto or a 
sonata would suddenly assume a new 
significance or radiate unsuspected 
beauty. 

Invariably the lesson would be pro- 
longed far beyond the allotted time 


(Continued on page 7) 
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César Thomson, Beloved Violin Master, Held Unique Classes LA SCALA HAS NEW 
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(Continued from page 6) 


(three to six o’clock). The hour for 
closing the building was long past, and 
the Master was still explaining, play- 
ing, revealing some technical secret, or 
discovering some hidden beauty in a 
thrice-familiar work. Outside, in the 
quiet Belgian city, the night might be 
cold and rainy, but inside every one of 
us felt the warmth of Art’s eternal 
spring! ... 


Used Unique Illustrations 


Two Impressions of César Thomson, from Intimate Photo- 
graphs in the Possession of Adolfo Betti: at the Left, as 
the Master Appeared in His Study; Above, in South Amer- 


ican Costume During His Visit to that Country in 1903 


seldom shown in his public perform- 
ances. 

His patience was inexhaustible. He 
could go over the same passage with a 
pupil endless times until the result he 
aimed at would be attained. His mind, 
always almost feverishly active, would 
create problem after problem of tech- 
nique, always finding a genial solution. 
Often the pace proved too rapid for 
the inexperienced pupil, who was un- 
able to follow the mental process of 
that restless mind. 

Often perhaps there was an over- 


sibylline sentence, but, on calm medi- 
tation, one would soon discover that 
what seemed at first incoherent and 
obscure was strictly logical and gave 
ample food for further thinking and 
practice. 


Master Upheld Ascetic Ideal 


His art was ascetic, austere in the 
extreme. Nothing could offend him 
more than striving for effect. Woe to 
the pupil who used fingering or bow- 
ing merely because it was easy and 


“effective”! Though Thomson 











MANAGER AND BOARD 


Erardo Trentinaglia Is New 
Head of Opera House 


MILAN, Oct. 15.—Erardo Trentinaglia, 
composer and president of the Fenice 
Opera House in Venice, has been ap- 
pointed manager of La Scala. He suc- 
ceeds Anita Colombo, who recently re- 
signed the position. 

Signor Trentinaglia was born in 
Venice in 1889 and studied at the Con- 
servatory of Benedetto Marcello, of 
which he was a laureate in 1912. He 
is the composer of a number of works, 
among which is an opera, “Rosmunda,” 
produced in Novara, Venice and Verona. 

Under the new organization, four 
directors have thus far been appointed 
by the Fascist government. The Duke 
of Modrone is named president. Um- 
berto Giordano, noted composer, and 
Tito Ricordi, the publisher, are two 
members of a triumvirate that also 
includes Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli. 
Management of the house and its per- 
sonnel is in the hands of Signor Polli. 

The Scala season will open on the 
evening of Dec. 26 under Ettore 
Panizza with “Norma.” The novelties 
announced for the season include world 
premieres of Respighi’s ballet “Belkis,” 
and three operas, Gino Marinuzzi’s 
“Palla de Mozzi,” Antonio Veretti’s 
“The King’s Favorite,” and Pedrollo’s 
“Florentine Spring.” Other new pro- 
ductions scheduled for the season are 








was “Fedora,” Mascagni’s “Guglielmo Rat- 
‘ Thomson gave of his best in the stressing of details (Mrs. Browning’s known the world over as a supreme cliffe,” “Adriana Lecouvreur,” “Werth- 
class, almost invariably illustrating criticism of her husband’s art came to technician, style and tnterpretation er,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Kénigs- 
with his violin his ideas of technique one’s mind: “He o’errefines the stu- seemed to be his main concern. kinder,” “Elektra,” Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
e and interpretation. People who have dent’s fault”). Sometimes also his Perhaps, if I had to sum up inasin- “Basi e Bote” and Delibes’s ballet 
s not heard him there, in the glow of picturesque language would bring a _ gle sentence the essence of his method, “Coppelia.” 
d that inspiration, do not know the full little confusion. Italian and German _ I would say that his aim was: “To at- wanipsmeaninapsilaiiiendteatit 
‘ measure of his genius; for he played, words were mingled in a most unex- tain the maximum of intensity with TO SING “BOCCACCIO” 
iy in the class, with a fire and an abandon pected way, forming an apparently the minimum of effort.” 
Charles L. Wagner Names Personnel 
ss J McCormack Opens Denver’s Music “Meistersinger” and Mime in “The York String Quartet, with Anselm for Operettas in English 
. Season Ring,” has resigned from the organ- Fortier, double bass, will appear before Charl L. W 
1, 4 ization. He recently made his debut in the Academy of Arts and Letters on the » mae oe | of ‘the caer aiies 
kl DENVER, Oct. 20.—The Denver music the role of Pompineau in the new Nov. 12. Miss Beebe, Gustav Lan- jj) present Suppé’s “Boccaccio” as the 
. season was formally opened by John Jerome Kern operetta, “The Cat and genus, clarinetist, and Milton Prinz, first of a series of operettas in English 
* McCormack with a recital in the Mu-_ the Fiddle,” which opened a Broadway  ’cellist, on Nov. 5 will open the series at the New Yorker Theatre, beginning 
nicipal Auditorium on Oct. 5. He was engagement on Oct. 14. of morning musicales in Plainfield, : ‘ : 
“ - Tuesday evening, Nov. 17. The title 
I presented by Slack and Oberfelder as si 3 N. J., annually presented by Maude ole will be sung by Allan Jones. Ethel 
\ the first number in their Greater Van Boskerck. Leginska, pianist and composer will 
d Artists Series. The audience which Eastern New York Atwater Kent Assisting artists in the series at the conduct an orchestra of twenty-seven 
filled the auditorium was most enthu- Finals to Be Held Over WEAF Plaza will include Percy Grainger and players and a company of fifty-four 
siastic. Maria Kurenko, soprano. Among the singers. 
The program was a typical McCor- The Eastern New York state finals works to be performed for the first time The members of the company include 
mack one, and proved the artist has of the Atwater —_ — radio is a manuscript score by Harold Mor- the following: 
a lost none of his charm as a peerless audition will be held on Oct. over ris, written especially for the society Sop: Carlotta King, An 
, ; ranos, King, Hamlin, 
” singer. He was in splendid voice. WEAF from 1.30 to 3 p. m. a Robertson, May Kynock, Marjorie "y= 
. Edwin Schneider provided his usual The contestants and the communities > rage Leone ay Ay A Philline: 
; excellent accompaniments and also ap- they represent are: New York City, New Jersey Teachers to Meet in Rosel Benda and Florence Novic. 
if peared in a group of piano numbers, Helen Wesser, Raymond Heatherton; . tg > , Contraltos, May Barron, Mabel Ritch, Edith 
= which were well received. J. C. K. New Rochelle, Mary J. Mitchell, Judson Atentis City Valentine, Reva Campbell, Lavine ‘Koight “and 
4 Trottier; Scarsdale, Winifred Cecil, ATLANTIC City, Oct. 20.—The De- = Morgan. - 
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r Series wi y Albany, Marjorie Vanderpool, Henry Roy ae r " Baron, Walter McCord, Hugh Sweeny and 
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e The Metropolitan Opera Company SS, ee, ey ae €X- The All-State High School Symphony Baritones, Edward Lay, George Morgan, Fred- 
2 P ander Elder; Kingston, Ruth Haerer . . ; - F 
F will again this season give several per- ’ ; ~.’ Will be presented in a concert in the ‘tick Jencks, Charles Coleman, Pa arber, 
. John Porter Fellows; Stamford, Edith eat Claire Booher, Oscar Markle, Ralph McDowell, 
formances in the Westchester County Ph ’ ° Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, Alvin Stenlund, Walter Ross, Huntington Rice 
« Centre, White Plains, N. Y. “Madame 2nsen, William Foote; Amsterdam, Noy 99. and Jean Stiro. 
Ss Butterfly * the first of four operas, Marjorie Jennings, William Steven; ae Basses, William Heughan, Hubert Raidich, 
a will be sung there on the evening of Utica, Kathryn Nugent Lochner, Rus- Wille tie ol en a _e 
e Nov. 13, with a cast including Maria sell Johnson; Plattsburg, Marjorie Lexington, Ky., to Have Artists’ Series Dancers, Frances Sian ond Thomas Cannon. 
- Miller, Marie von Essen, Beniamino Sternberg and William Duncan Aubin. LExINcTON, Ky., Oct. 20.—A series The company will play for one week 
4 Gigli and _Antonio Scotti. Vincenzo of five artists’ concerts will be given at the Shubert Theatre, Newark, start- 
4 Bellezza will conduct. N. Y. Chamber Music Society to Be this season under the auspices of the img Nov. 9, and will give one perform- 
ome Heard in Washincto Fine Arts Association, with Anna amce at the McCarter Theatre, at 
t d i shington ; 
. George Meader Leaves Metropolitan to Chandler Goff as manager. The series, Princeton, on the evening of Nov. 16. 
. Slag in Biesway Operetts _The New York Chamber Music So- to be given in the Woodland Audi- 
3 ciety, which will begin its season in the torium, is as follows: Amelita Galli- Owing to conflicting engagements, 
George Meader, tenor, who has been ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on Nov. 8, Curci, Oct. 30; the Don Cossack Rus- José Iturbi’s first concert this season, 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera will play for the Society of the Friends sian Male Chorus, Nov. 7; Vladimir announced for Oct. 30 at Carnegie Hall, 
)- 








Company since 1920, singing especially 
Wagnerian roles such as David in 


of Music in Washington, on Dec. 9. 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and the New 


Horowitz, Jan. 18; Mischa Elman, Feb. 
15; and Tito Schipa, March 1. 


has been postponed until the end of 
November. 





Worcester Festival Programs 


Bring Many 
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tered Bride” Overture as the purely or- 
chestral offerings. 

De Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” (Love, 
the Sorcerer) ballet, a first time 
here, was heard in its entirety. Mr. 
Stoessel gave a very clever reading of 
this music, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Miss Bampton in the incidental 
solos. The contralto’s reception was a 
hearty one. The piano part in this 
work was capably played by Harrison 
Potter. 

In Bruch’s G Minor Concerto Alice 
Erickson appeared as soloist and put 
to her credit a performance noteworthy 
for highly developed technical facility 
and tasteful interpretation. Mr. Stoes- 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Canticle of the 
Sun” Made a Deep Impression at the 
Thursday Evening Worcester Concert 


sel gave her an accompaniment that 
set off the solo part most effectively. 


Artists’ Night Held 


Worcester tradition has it that the 
festival’s Friday night concert be 
known as “Artists’ Night.” Richard 
Bonelli, baritone, was the featured solo- 
ist, making a hit in the “Eri tu” aria 
from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” and the 
“Largo al factotum” aria from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” both of which he 


New Works 





sang with that descriptive quality that 
only experienced opera singers possess. 

His song group included songs by 
Golde, Carpenter and Irish folk pieces 
by Hughes. The ovation given him 
after Carpenter’s “Jazz Boys” was such 





Arthur Bliss, Whose “Morning Heroes” 
Was Heard for the First Time in This 
Country at the Festival 


as to make necessary two encores, one 
of them Richard Kountz’s widely sung 
“The Sleigh.” Richard Malaby played 
his accompaniments superbly. 

For the full chorus Mr. Stoessel 
chose the “Hymn to the Sun” from 
Mascagni’s opera, “Iris,” and “The 
March Triumphal Thunders” from 
Elgar’s “Caractacus,” two big numbers 
sung thrillingly. The male voices dis- 
tinguished themselves in Chadwick's 
“Ecce Jam Noctis,” the women’s voices 
in Louis Victor Saar’s adroitly turned 
arrangement of “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas.” 
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Morrall 
Richard Bonelli, Baritone, Who Scored 
Heavily on “ Artists’ Night” 


Alice Erickson, Helen Marshall and 
Harrison Potter repeated the fine ac- 
count they had given of themselves 
in the afternoon in Mr. Stoessel’s very 
attractive suite in the olden style, and 
the orchestra was never happier during 
the week than im the Bizet “L’Arle- 
sienne” music. After the “Farandole,” 
Mr. Stoessel had to bring the players 
to their feet. Mrs. J. Vernon Butler 
played the piano accompaniment in the 
Saar arrangement admirably. 


Orchestral Matinee 


Friday’s matinee was a symphony 
concert that had buoyancy and beauty, 
from the Stoessel “Suite Antique” for 
two solo violins, piano and orchestra 
to the final “Leonore” overture of 
Beethoven. 

Mr. Grainger is an ideal exponent 
of the Tchaikovsky Concerto, which he 
played with great breadth and tech- 
nical mastery. He was obliged to add 
an encore, playing his “Country Gar- 
dens,” to the audience’s delight. 


Powell Work in Premiere 


The orchestral novelty was the 
premiere of John Powell’s “Natchez-on- 
the-Hill,” a work based on three coun- 
try dances from Mr. Powell’s native 
state, Virginia. His treatment of this 
indigenous material is one of the ablest 
expositions I have heard in many a day. 
The instrumentation is remarkably fine. 
The composer was applauded vocifer- 
ously when he came forward to bow. 
“Natchez-on-the-Hill” is one of the 


best new American orchestral pieces. 

The final concert, on Saturday after- 
noon, was a special children’s program, 
given by the Festival Orchestra under 
Mr. Stoessel. Works appropriate for 
young listeners were presented, includ- 
ing Chopin’s “Military” Polonaise, or- 





Percy Grainger Was Represented in Fes- 

tival Programs as Soloist and Composer 

—His “Tribute to Stephen Foster” Be- 
ing a Premiere 


chestrated by Glazounoff, three excerpts 
from Delibes’s “Sylvia,” Rimsky’s 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee,” Pierné’s 
“Entrance of the Little Fauns,” and 
works by Kreisler, Gounod, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, MacDowell and Sousa. 

Through the entire festival, Mr. 
Stoessel did a job that, in my opinion, 
it would be difficult to improve on. In 
music of widely varied styles he showed 
his mastery of chorus and orchestra, 
his fine choice of programs and his 
sincerity of purpose in executing them. 
Worcester is fortunate in having as its 
conductor so richly gifted a musician, 
one who throws himself into his duties 
unsparingly, with that whole-hearted- 
ness that makes for success. 

Visitors to the Festival included: 

Henry Hadley, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sandor Harmati, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Powell, Mabel Daniels, Henry Eichheim, Joseph 
M. Priaulx, George E. Brown, Caroline Beeson 
Fry, Mrs. Antonia Morse, Mary: Howe, George S. 
Dunham, Charles Lautrup, H. R. Austin, Duncan 
McKenzie, Prof. H. C. MacDougall, Thompson 
Stone, Arthur B. Keen, H. W. Gray, Donald H. 


Gray, David Stevens, Miriam Coffin and Catherine 
Coffin. 





AMERICAN SINGER HAILED 


Ljuba Senderowna Wins Ovation as 
Amneris in Cassel 


BERLIN, Oct. 15.—A remarkable ova- 
tion was given the young American 
contralto, Ljuba Senderowna, after her 
recent appearance as Amneris in 
“Aida” at the Staatstheater in Cassel. 
At the end of the performance the au- 
dience remained standing and recalled 
her many times. Her dramatic por- 
trayal in the judgment scene of the 
fourth act and the warmth and beauty 
of her voice were especially applauded. 

Miss Senderowna, who is a gifted 
pupil of Matja von Niessen-Stone, be- 
gan her study in New York and came 
to Germany in 1922 with her teacher. 
She was immediately engaged for the 
Berlin Staatsoper by Max von Schil- 
lings. She later sang as first contralto 
at the Liibeck Opera, and then for three 
years was a member of the Altenburg 
Opera. Last year she was engaged as 
leading contralto of the Cassel] Staats- 
theater, where she has sung a number 
of roles. 





Jeritza to Sing Briinnhilde at Next 
Bayreuth Festival 


Maria Jeritza has been invited to 
sing the role of Briinnhilde at the next 
Bayreuth Festival, according to a re- 
cent announcement by her American 
manager, F. C. Coppicus. This will be 
her first appearance at the Wagner 
festival. 

Mme. Jeritza recently sang Tosca at 
the Berlin State Opera after an absence 
of more than ten years. The success 
of the performance was so marked 
that she was engaged for eight guest 
performances next May. The soprano 
was scheduled to arrive for her Amer- 
ican engagements on the Bremen on 
Oct. 23. 


Columbia Concerts Corporation Pub- 
lishes Artists’ Almanac 


The Columbia Concerts Corporation 
has issued an attractive Artists’ Al- 
manac of more than 225 pages, bound 
in blue limp leather. The work, com- 
piled by Dorle Jarmel and edited by 
Frederick Schang, Jr., contains photo- 
graphs and biographical data of all 
the artists under the Columbia manage- 





ment and is useful as a reference book. 
Sections are also devoted to the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and the Com- 
munity Concerts Service. 

Weingartner to Wed Pupil, Berlin 

Hears 

Felix Weingartner, according to re- 
ports from Basle published in the Ber- 
lin Signale, is contemplating marriage 
for the fifth time. His fiancée is said 
to be a pupil of the Basle Conservatory, 
Carmen Studer. 


Frances Pelton-Jones Opens Season 
fith Orange Recital 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
who, on account of a severely sprained 
wrist was obliged to cancel her late 
summer bookings for recitals at East 
Hampton, L. L, and Lenox, Mass., as 
well as several radio appearances on 
the “Candlelight Musicale” hour, has 


now recovered. She opened her fall 
season with a recital before the Wom- 
an’s Club of Orange, N. J., on Oct. 20. 

Miss Pelton-Jones’s Tuesday “Salons 
Intimes” open in January at the Plaza. 


PORTLAND OPENS SERIES 





Tibbett Presented in Oppenheimer 
Series—Quartet Appears 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 20.—Lawrence 
Tibbett inaugurated the Selby C. Op- 
penheimer popular series of concerts 
at the Auditorium on Oct. 9. Stewart 
Wille was the accompanist. Mr. Tib- 
bett sang with his usual artistry the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and songs of 
varied moods and content. The sizable 
audience was vociferous in applause. 

The opening concert of the Portland 
Chamber Music Society was given by 
the Neah-Kah-Nie String Quartet in 
the Neighbors of Woodcraft Hall on 
Oct. 10. Compositions by Haydn, Tu- 
rina, Borodin and Pick-Mangiagalli 
were played. Abraham Weiss, violist, 
is a new member of the quartet. Susie 
Pipes and Hubert Sorenson are the 
violinists and Michel Penha the ’cellist 
and director. 

Peter Meremblum, violinist, with 
Myron Jacobson at the piano, was 
heard in a noteworthy recital in the 
same hall on Oct. 3. Eleanor Allen was 
the manager. JOCELYN FOULKES 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If you are one of those who views 
with alarm the increasing tendency of 
conductors to augment their orchestral 
programs with impromptu speeches on 
controversial subjects, you will be suit- 
ably shaken by the brand new and 
burning problem which is confronting 
Detroit. 

I hesitate to utter the horrid sus- 
picion that Mr. Gabrilowitsch may 
have lingered too long in Stokowskian 
purlieus, but he has recently shown a 
tendency to take his hearers into his 
confidence. He has, he confesses, had 
some misgivings recently as to whether 
a conductor is the same thing as a di- 
rector, and if not, what is the differ- 
ence? 

This perplexing matter is one that I 
have had occasion to discuss in these 
columns. It has always seemed to me 
that “conductor” is the word to be pre- 
ferred, as it implies a “leading to- 
gether,”—surely a process more accu- 
rate in referring to a large body of 
players, than the “pointing out” or 
“showing the way” which is connoted 
by the verb “to direct.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, however, says that 
he prefers to be known as a director, 
and he instances the German cognate 
word, Dirigent, and others in various 
languages as his authority. He also 
has said—somewhat jocularly, it must 
be supposed—that the term “conductor” 
in America has a certain unpleasant 
flavor of public transportation and has 
given rise to “cheap jokes.” He ad- 
mitted that last season he talked the 
matter over with Stokowski, and the 
latter leader must have considered the 
idea very promising. At any rate, the 
programs of the Detroit Symphony 
this season describe Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
as a director, and the two conspirators 
are hopeful of spiking the further 
progress of the insidious alternative 
term and probably in time of erasing 
it altogether from Webster. 

The Detroit conductor—pardon, di- 
rector—according to one of my imps, 
held quite a long and witty causerie on 
the subject at the first concert of his 
orchestra. After thanking the audience 
for the “cordial welcome at the begin- 
ning of the season,” he said that he 
hever suspected that the changing of 
his title would cause such a stir. “Much 
ink has been spilled over the matter,” 
he said. “I am unable to understand 
it. I thought it was a harmless thing 
to do,” 


The word “conductor” implied for 


him a person who led persons and 
things from one place to another, he ex- 
“The men of the orchestra 


plained. 


were here at 8.30 tonight,” he said. “TI 
did not lead them here and I will not 
lead them away later. Of course, that 
is not equivalent to saying that the or- 
chestra does not get anywhere under 
my direction,” he concluded, whereupon 
there was general laughter and ap- 
plause. ** * 


The controversy threatens to agitate 
the American symphonic world. Karl 
Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, in a summing up of the matter 
which seems to me eminently fair, said 
recently : 

“T confess that I cannot help beme 
intrigued by the discussion aroused hy 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s proposal to call us 
conductors by a different name. It 
seems to me that the individual who 
is unable to distinguish between @ 
street car conductor and a symphony 
conductor will hardly be made clair- 
voyant by calling us ‘chef d'orchestre’ 
or ‘Kapellmeister. Both the French 
and the German terms seem to me 
badly out-dated. The conductor of to- 
day is not merely the chief of the or- 
chestra nor the master of the chapel 
or band. The German ‘Dirigent’ says 
much, but it does not convey the subtle 
meaning which to me is inherent im the 
word ‘conductor.’ 

“The modern conductor is a player 
on an instrument. Because of the ho- 
man nature of this instrument and the 
methods necessary to influence it and 
play upon it, the conductor, im verity, 
becomes a vessel for conveying moods, 
feelings, images; and last, but mot 
least, a species of magnetism. Im the 
days when the conductor’s functions 
were limited to choosing personnel 
and programs and, perhaps, beating 
rhythm, ‘chef dorchestre’ or “Kapell- 
meister’ and other terms of this type 
sufficed; but it seems to me that today, 
when this apparatus has grown so com- 
plicated, and when the man who makes 
music through it does so by such subtle 
and often intangible means, there is mo 
more expressive word than that of ‘con- 
ductor.’ After all, the true conductor 
should stand as a priest or ambassador 
of the composer, and he is a conductor 
only as he conducts from the composer 
through the orchestra to the public the 
meaning of the creator.” 

* * * 

Mussolini, having achieved the much 
advertised trains-running-on-schedule 
stunt, is now taking steps to silence 
the annoying noises of Rome. 

Dare one suggest that he begin even 
closer to home—excuse me, I men 
closer to Rome! 

* * » 

Admitting that any one music critic 
can be quite a handful in himself when 
he “gets off the reservations,” I find 
myself not wholly reconciled to the 
altered situation in New York whereby 
the once plentiful array of influential 
newspaper reviewers has dwindled to 
about half its former number. 

When I take a notion to look over 
the fateful verdicts on what has hap- 
pened the night before in the concert 
halls, I feel I have been cheated, the 
sheaf of clippings is so slight. Morn- 
ings there are Downes and Gilman 
(sometimes!) and Deems Taylor, if 
that happens to be Taylor’s day. Bve- 
nings, Henderson, Sanborn, Thompson 
and Weil. That’s seven. The picture 
papers are out. Music isn’t even a 
stepchild with them. 

I have only to go back as many 
years as I have worn my present 
dinner coat to count thirteen, imstead 
of seven. Mind you I am speaking of 
first critics, not of their hard-working 
and sometimes really competent assis- 
tants. Some of these “seconds” do so 
much work and get their names or 
initials in the papers so often that you 
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may thik I aught to add them to the 


on tthe job taeda. 

“One am assistant always an assis- 
tent,” is one ef the discouraging axioms 
of the ap<alled “thaim gang.” There 
hawe heem emreptions that prove the 
rule. Newspapers generally have a 
way of geine outside the staff for 
a “coor” witemever ene of the first 
strime mmm steps dowm. That isn’t often. 

The dwimiling ef first desks has been 
dus, of crunse, tm newspaper combina- 
tiems @f the sent that recently sub- 
tracted the twa Worlds, morning and 
eveing. Im a@ little more than ten 
vets [ have seem the elimination from 
ithe onomning field, by consolidation with 
ithe old Trilinene,, of the Herald and the 
morning Sun; as welll as the World. I 
hawe stem tlhe @lelie,, Wail and the eve- 
ning World vanish from the evening 
field. Amd ootiing taking their place. 
A first Geek lest im each case. Some 
critic ent of = jah, though not always 
the one of the paper that gave up the 
ghost. 

I thawe ieem interested in the alumni. 
Richard Alidnich, whe retired when Olin 
Downes came ty the Times may still be 
ee ae ee Emeritus. 

Wax Sanit, whose paper, the American, 
is still fieurisiting,. cruises the world in 
his capacity as personal) relations man 
for Toscanini. Of three writers most 
yommnimentily identified with the two 
Worlds, I fimd tat two are applying 
their geacticall musicianship to the 
business @f making @ living, squarely 
comtrany tp tie notiom that this is the 
one thing om czitiic possibly could do. 
Noel Steuas,, wim took over the burdens 
of Richerd Stelkes as reviewer for the 
Evenmg World, bas hung out his 
sShimgle a= teacher and coach, dealing 
iM iiteryreision, repertory and analy- 
sis. Stvkes has beem something of a 
gentkmem of kisure, spending much 
tone ainwad fir reasons of health, but 
is Witally interested just now im the 
plans of tthe Metrepolitan to produce, a 
senson ium, his opera, “Merry 
Moun,” of witch he is the librettist, 
Hower) Hansem the composer. 

Seoul Chatizinoff,, always “Chotzy” 
to iis poofesional pals, has been act- 
mg a ceach for the charming Grace 
Moore amd is associated with John 
Erskine as editor of a new literary pub- 
lication, “Tie Gentile Reader,” to be 
circulated anily tiireugh bookstores. 

May they alll prosper and rejoice in 
heving exuged the treadmill! But if 
the tratth mustt be confessed, I never 
knew @ tewsygaper critic to get out of 
harness without 2 hankering thereafter 
to gett Teck im. 

> * al 

im your article em the late César 
Theme I was surprised to find that 
you mate mm nrentiom of another mem- 
ber of the fameus Plonzaley Quartet, 
mamely Oge Are He, like Adolfo 
Betti and Alfred Pochon, was a Thom- 
son pull andl, as you remember, Ara 
was the eniginal violm of that quartet. 
Perhaps: the fact that the two violins 
end wine were alll Thomson pupils ac- 
counted flor tie extraordinary unanim- 
ity of sthple wiih the Flonzaleys exhib- 
ited] im their encilest years, and which 
won them such fame. 


> * * 


I wes gied t» bear Mishel Piastro 
give such @ fine account of himself in 
his Opening appearances as concertmas- 
ter of the Piilaxmonic. His playing of 
the elieratie incidental solo im Rezni- 
cook's Syngitenic Dances was indica- 
tive of him wielim mastery. The andi- 
ence gave him @ special round of ap- 
prove] at alll fuur concerts of the open- 
im week. 











With Pen and Pencil 











—by G. O. Harnisch 


Dowered with Unusual Versatility, John Erskine, 
President of the Juilliard School of Music, Has 
Attained Distinction as Novelist, Musician and 
Educator. He Is Also the Librettist of Two 
American Operas: “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
with a Score by Louis Gruenberg, Will Be 
Given Its World-Premiere by Students of the 
Juilliard School on Nov. 20th and 21st, and 
“Helen Retires” Is a oo by George 
n 3 








A famous orchestral conductor once 
said to me: “As soon as Americans can 
rid themselves of the idea of educating 
the masses and begin to entertain them, 
then music will begin to make some 
headway. Music in the older civiliza- 
tions is an entertainment and not a 
school] task.” 

tad 7: 7 


According to well-authenticated re- 


«port, Leopold Stokowski is considering 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” as the opera to 
be given under his baton by the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company on 
March 31, a date for which no work 
has as yet been announced. Last season, 
you will remember, the company simi- 
larly left one date for “an important 
work as yet unnamed,” and about holi- 
day time revealed that the mysterious 
cat in the bag was to be none other 
than Berg’s epochal “Wozzeck.” That 
was distinctly a work well worth doing, 
and the company won no end of added 
prestige through its excellent perfor- 
mance. 


Let us hope that this winter’s choice 
will be as felicitous. Mr. Stokowski, 
according to report, brought back with 
him from his European visit last sum- 
mer the score of Leos Janacek’s opera, 
“Aus einem Totenhaus,” a work which 
had its Berlin premiere in the late 
spring. According to reports which 
have reached me from the other side, 
the Janacek opus, though a work of 
great sincerity (as are almost all of the 
veteran Czech composer’s productions) , 
is handicapped by an extremely epi- 
sodic and undramatic libretto, which 
the composer himself shaped from Dos- 
toievsky’s grim record of his imprison- 
ment. The music, too, is described as 
dreary and uninspired, and—horrors!— 
it is that sad anomaly, an opera without 
an important woman’s role. 

Perhaps —if Philadelphia’s distin- 
guished conductor really intended to do 
this work—he has thought better of it. 
I seem to recall that your editor, in re- 
viewing the splendid “Wozzeck” of last 
winter, suggested that Mr. Stokowski 
and his orchestra would be the ideal 
media to reveal to us the gossamer 
score of Debussy. I, for one, am fully 
in accord with that idea, says your 
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Stokowski Opens New York Series; 
Kleiber Plays Weinberger Novelty 





HE Philadelphia Orchestra, with 

Leopold Stokowski conducting, be- 
gan its New York series in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 20. Mr. 
Stokowski presented a conservative pro- 
gram, one calculated to appeal to the 
customary capacity audience. For a 
novelty of primary interest, Erich 
Kleiber gave the first performance any- 
where of a new Passacaglia by Jaromir 
Weinberger. 


Kleiber Gives Weinberger Novelty 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. Soloist, Al- 
bert Spalding, violin. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 15, evening. The program: 

Pasenene 60.060 0s cvtes Jaromir Weinberger 

(First Performance Anywhere) 
ck a ee Beethoven 
Mr. Spalding 
Syphony in D, Op. 60 .....4....... Dvorak 


The Weinberger Passacaglia, though 
listed “for orchestra and organ,” em- 
ploys the organ only as an orchestral 
instrument. Its title is hardly a happy 
one, as the passacaglia is actually the 
third of four connected movements. 
“Suite” would describe the piece better. 
It reveals the striking gift of the young 
Czech composer as an orchestral color- 
ist and as a skilled polyphonist. The 
fugue, on a difficult subject, is expertly 
managed, It had a resounding success. 

Mr. Spalding, always a player of dis- 
tinction, gave a comprehensive reading 
of the Beethoven, in which he was at 
his happiest in the sublime Larghetto. 
He deserved his many recalls. 

One could scarcely share Herr Klei- 
ber’s fondness for Dvorak’s early sym- 
phony, which he played con amore. Its 

rahmsian opening, recalling the sec- 
ond symphony of that master, and its 
scherzo, a Bohemian furiant, have a 
certain appeal. But it is pale music 
compared with his “New World” and 
Fourth symphonies. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
it has appeared only once on a Phil- 
harmonic program and that — 
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Philadelphians Launch Series 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 
20, evening. The program: 


Overture to “Euryanthe” ...........- Weber 
“Unfinished” Symphony .......... Schubert 
Siegfried Idyl .........-.-sseeeeees Wagner 
“Tod und Verkldrung” .........-.-- Strauss 


At this first New York concert this 
season Mr. Stokowski appeared baton- 
less once more. He was likewise score- 
less, as the program contained no con- 
temporary works such as in recent sea- 
sons he has been in the comfortable 
habit of conducting with the music be- 
fore him. 

Nothing reveals the Philadelphians’ 
leader’s shortcomings so much as does 
a program of German music. That was 
the trouble on this occasion. A too 
quick “Euryanthe,” with dynamic ex- 
aggeration, the fugato theme taken so 
fast that the triplets could not be clear- 
ly enunciated, was as disturbing to us 
as the soporific reading of the sym- 
phony which followed. 


Composer’s Intentions Disregarded 


Too bad that so gifted a man should 
stoop to some of the commonplace 
touches evidenced in the Wagner idyl, 
and to distort Strauss’s opening largo in 
“Tod und Verklarung” to an andantino 
and revise the glowing ending of the 
work, where Strauss has purposely had 
his strings stop for three full quarters 
and enter afresh on that two measure 
glowing final chord of C Major! In the 
last analysis good taste, plus playing 
the printed score without mutilation, 
must be the aim of our greatest con- 
ductors, All else is an intrusion. Thus 
was the beauty of the orchestra’s play- 
ing often dimmed in a wholesale display 
of—what shall we say?—oh, yes, the 
word is showmanship. What a pity! 











forty years ago! A. 
PROVIDENCE OPENS ORATORIO SERIES 
Prew,  fiutist. Accompanists were 
Program in Williams Park Christine Gladhill, Ruth Tripp and 
Lydia Bell. 


and Club Events Launch 


Season 


PROVIDENCE, Oct. 20.—Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem” was presented under the baton 
of William W. DeRoin by the Oratorio 
Society of the Elmwood Church on the 
evening of Oct. 1. This was the first 
of a series of oratorio presentations 
which will include Gounod’s “Redemp- 


tion” and “Mors et Vita,” Haydn’s 
“Creation” and Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio.” The soloists are Ruth B. 


Ludgate, and Helen Place, sopranos; 
Eva McMahon, contralto; William De- 
Roin, tenor; James King and David 
Mitchell, basses; Medora Lodeveze, or- 
ganist, and Charles Fiske, pianist. 

A Columbus Day program was given 
at the Benedict Memorial to Music in 
Roger Williams Park on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 11, by the Denish Band, Ed- 
ward A. Denish, leader, assisted by 
Geneva Jefferds Chapman, soprano, who 
sang arias from “Huguenots” and 
“Cavalleria.” 

The first program of the season by 
the Monday Morning Musical Club was 
presented at the club studio on the 
evening of Oct. 12. Those appearing 


as soloists were Anne Cooper, soprano; 
Agnes C. Burke, contralto; Helen S. 
Appleby, pianist; Grace Pierpoint and 
Ruth Moulton, violinists; and Margaret 





Federation Day Celebrated 


Federation Day was celebrated by 
the Chaminade Club at Froebel Hall on 
the morning of Oct. 15 when a pro- 
gram was presented by three guest 
artists from the Rossini Club of Port- 
land, Me. Katherine Hatch, ’cellist, 
played works by Fauré, Gluck, Parker 
and Popper. Lucille Potter Lavin, 
coloratura soprano, sang “Nightingale 
and the Rose” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
“The Russian Nightingale” by Alabieff- 
Liebling, “The Blue Danube” by 
Strauss-Liebling, and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Georgian Song.” Zilphaetta Butter- 
field, pianist, played “The White Pea- 
cock” by Griffes, a piano version of the 
Gavotte from the “Classic” Symphony 
by Prokofieff, and the first movement 
of MacDowell’s “Keltic” Sonata. 

Dr. W. Louis Chapman gave a lec- 
ture on Richard Wagner before the 
Germanic Society of Brown University 
in Marston Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 13. 

Igor Gorin, baritone, gave a recital 
in the Plantations Club Auditorium on 
the evening of Sept. 27. Walter Nelson 
was the accompanist. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00. 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 











Dushkin to Play Stravinsky Work * 




































Stravinsky and Samuel Dushkin at Antibes on the French Riviera Rehearse the 
New Concerto by the Russian Composer 


Six American performances of Stra- 
vinsky’s new Violin Concerto are sched- 
uled for the coming season, with Samuel 
Duskin as soloist. The American pre- 
miere will be given in Boston on Jan. 1 
by Serge Koussevitzky, and the Boston 


Symphony. Subsequent performances 
will be given by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under Leopold Stokowski, in 
New York, Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, and by the San Francisco 
Symphony. 





ARMY AND NAVY BANDS 
BEGIN CONCERT TOURS 





Famous “Marine Hymn” to Be Pub- 
lished in Standardized Version 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—The United 
States Army Band of eighty-six 
players, under Capt. William J. Stan- 
nard, opened its fall concert tour at 
Youngstown, Ohio, on Sept. 2. The 
tour will cover sixteen States and ex- 
tend to the Pacific Coast, with engage- 
ments in fifty-four cities, and will end 
on Dec. 1 in Fort Worth, Tex. Four 
days will be spent in Des Moines, where 
the organization will give concerts at 
the annual encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

The United States Marine Band 
also left Washington recently for a 
five weeks’ concert tour. The first con- 
cert was given in New Orleans, at the 
annual convention of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans. 

The U. S. Navy Band, under Lieut. 
Charles Benter, started on its annual 
concert tour on Sept. 7. The organiza- 
tion fulfilled engagements in the east- 
ern States, returning to Washington 
early in October. 

The well-known “Marine Hymn,” 
which opens with the words “From the 
Halls of Montezuma,” will be published 
by L. Z. Phillips, former bandmaster, of 
this city, who compiled the standard 
version of the song during the war. 
Mr. Phillips has secured permission 
from the U. S. Marine Corps, former 
holders of the copyright, to distribute 
the work in the United States and for- 
eign countries. A. Tc 





Twelve Win Scholarships at Peabody 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 20.—Twelve students 
have won three-year scholarships in 
competitive examinations before the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, according to an announce- 


ment by the director, Otto Ortmann. 
Approximately 200 applicants from all 
sections of the country entered the 
examinations. 

Winners were: piano, Louise Nagle, 
Northampton, Pa., and Miriam Seid- 
man, Baltimore; violin, Nora Jean Stat- 
land, Baltimore; ’cello, Charles Cohen, 
Baltimore, and Mischa Niedelman, Phil- 
adelphia; organ, Virgil Fox, Princeton, 
Ill., and Samuel Morris, Salisbury, Md.; 
harmony, Frances Kendall Brooks, 
Chevy Chase, Md., and Louis Malone, 
Salinas, Cal.; voice, Elsie Mathews and 
Thelma Viol, Baltimore, and Letitia 
Shenk, Hagerstown, Md. Honorable 
mention was given to Stuart B. Le 
Compte, Jr., and William H. Chalmers, 
of Baltimore, in voice, and to E. Wil- 
liam Brackett, Minneapolis, and Fran- 
ces E. Kline, Baltimore, in organ play- 
ing. 


Eight Soloists Announced for Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
has announced eight soloists for the 
coming season. They are Albert Spal- 
ding, José Iturbi, Adolf Busch, in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Baltimore, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mischa 
Elman, Harold Bauer, Yehudi Menuhin 
and Myra Hess. 

Several first desk men of the orches- 
tra, including Mishel Piastro, Alfred 
Wallenstein, René Pollain, Bruno Jaen- 
icke and Harry Glantz, will also be 
heard in solo works. 


Tauber’s American Debut Scheduled for 
New York Recital 


The American debut of Richard 
Tauber, tenor, will be made in a New 
York recital in the Town Hall on Oct. 
28, according to a statement issued b: 
F. C, Coppicus, executive vice-presiden' 
of the Columbia Concerts Corporatio! 
A concert tour of the country will fo!- 
low. 
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FEDERATED CLUB 


DIRECTORS MEET 


To Discuss County Music 
Festival Movement 
at Hot Springs 


Hort SPRINGS, ARK., Oct. 20.—The 
organization on a large scale of Amer- 
ican music festivals will be a leading 
topic of discussion at the regular fall 
meeting of the state directors of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs to 
be held at Hot Springs, Oct. 25 to 31. 

The Federation choral organizations 
are to be used in a nation-wide County 
Festival movement. Adults will partici- 
pate in county festivals with school 
children, according to a program an- 
nounced by Noble Cain of Chicago, 
national choral chairman; Dr. Hollis 
Dann, New York, honorary choral 
chairman, and Joseph E. Maddy, hon- 
erary chairman of public school music. 

The formation of city choir chapters 
assembling all choirs in a permanent 
organization for annua) festivals and 
other phases of church music will be 
discussed at the meeting by Grace 
Widney Mabee, Los Angeles, chairman 
of the department of music in religious 
education. 

Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, presi- 
dent of the Federation, has announced 
a schedule of conferences for the week. 
Sessions will be devoted to a discussion 
of many phases of music education, in- 
cluding the Federation 1931-32 course 
of study on American music, municipal 
music subsidization, music settlement 
work, pageantry, school and church 
music. . 

The work of the Junior Division, 
consisting of some 2000 clubs through- 
out the country with an estimated mem- 
bership of 100,000 young people, will 
be given prominence. A pageant will 
be staged by the public school children 
of Hot Springs on Oct. 27. 

The program for Oct. 28 consists of 
conferences of the departments of ex- 
tension, conducted by Mrs. H. L. Miller 
of Madison, Wis., finance by L. E. 
Behymer of Los Angeles, and publicity. 

American folk music, state research 
and festivals will be among the sub- 
jects discussed on Oct. 29, with Annabel 
Morris Buchanan, Marion, Va., as 
chairman. 

The Arkansas Federation members 
are planning an extensive program for 
the visitors. 





Gottingen Plans to Revive Handel 
Festival Next Summer 


BERLIN, Oct. 15.—Despite the fact 
that this year’s Handel Festival at 
Géttingen had to be cancelled because 
of economic difficulties, the organiza- 
tion at a recent meeting decided to 
hold another series next summer. 

It is planned to revive another Han- 
del opera, the score to be adapted by 
Dr. V. E. Wolff, who will conduct from 
the cembalo. Dr. Hans Niedecken- 
Gebhard, following his activity as stage 
director at the Metropolitan Opera, will 


prepare the stage production of the 
work, 


Scherchen to Lead Modern Opera Cycle 
Over Berlin Radio 


MUNICH, Oct. 15.—Hermann Scher- 
chen will conduct a series of modern 
opera performances this season over 
the Berlin radio. The works to be heard 
are Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck,” Rudi 
Stephan’s “Die Ersten Menschen,” 


Ernst Krenek’s “Orpheus und Eury- 
dike” and Heinrich Kaminski’s “Jirg 
Jenatsch.” 
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Four Hands Across the Sea 








Jean Wiener (Left) and Clement Doucet, Newly Arrived French Duo-Pianists, Who 

Believe That the Gap from Bach to Gershwin Can Be Bridged in One Program. 

They Intend to Prove It in an American Tour, Beginning with Three New York 
Concerts 


OM across the ocean, two young 
men (French pianists they may be 
called, although one is of Austrian 
descent and the other Belgian) have 
recently came to America to refute the 
charge that Europeans cannot play 
American jazz. Wiener and Doucet— 
the one name suggests angularity and 


wiriness, the other rotundity and 
suavity, and they live up to their 
names. 

Their history has been colorful, 


separately and in duo. Jean Wiener 
was an exponent of the “Six” in Paris, 
studying along with Honegger and 
Milhaud, playing theirs and_ the 
other modernists’ music at every op- 
portunity. Clement Doucet has a farm, 
and declares that his ambition is to get 
back to it some day. Both learned to 
play jazz during the war, their models 
being American doughboys. 

They did not meet until ten years 
ago. Wiener had written a jazz con- 
certo, which the director of the Paris 
Opéra wanted to hear in a private re- 
cital. This necessitated a search for 
someone to play the second piano part 
in the manner to which most French 
pianists were not accustomed. Thus 
Doucet was “discovered” and enlisted 
in a partnership which has taken them 
all over Europe and to South America. 


A Famous Café 


Wiener was the owner of that famous 
little café, Le Beoeuf sur le Toit, in 
which he played nightly, while cele- 
brities gathered. Among them was 
Jean Cocteau, the writer and librettist 
of “Oedipus Rex,” who delighted in 
banging on a drum, the gift of Stravin- 
sky. Doucet soon played there too. 
This noted establishment inspired Mil- 
haud’s ballet of the same name. 

But the café had to be relinquished in 
the press of concert engagements. and 
movie contracts. The team has made 
seven films for Paramount in France, 
comedies in which their pianistic talent 
is exploited in amusing circumstances. 
(“Clement is a perfect comedian,” ex- 
plains Wiener. “Jean is so-o-o droll!” 
exclaims Doucet.) 


The United States will, however, 
probably see them only in the roles 
of concert artists, rather serious ones, 
playing Mozart and Bach along with 
their jazz, and maintaining stoutly that 
such a combination is possible, nay, 
desirable. They will tour the country 
after three New York concerts, under 
the management of the NBC Artists 
Service. 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS IN LEAGUE 





Performing Rights to Be Reciprocally 
Protected by Agreement 
Between Societies 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers recently con- 
cluded a reciprocal agreement with the 
German Association for the Protection 
of Musical Performing Rights (GEMA) 
and the Society of German Composers, 
by which these organizations will co- 
operate to protect the rights of com- 
poser-members in the two countries. 

The agreement, contracts for which 
were signed last month, is regarded as 
an important step in the promotion of 
musical relations between Germany and 
the United States. The decision to 
enter into an affiliation with the Ger- 
man organizations was arrived at by 
the board of directors of the American 
Society after a report made by the 
foreign relations committee. 

Gene Buck is president of the Amer- 
ican organization. The German group, 
represented in the negotiations by Leo 
Ritter, includes many of the most 
prominent composers of Central Eu- 
rope. 





Amy Ellerman to Sing in Choral Per- 
formances with Detroit Symphony 
Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been 

engaged to appear as soloist with the 

Detroit Symphony and chorus on Nov. 

23, in performances of Rossini’s “Stabat 

Mater” and Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting. 





TO SUBLET CARNEGIE HALL STUDIOS 1013— 
(Cirele 7-1988). Attractively appointed, grand pianos, 
full, parttime, also resident. 





| “MAINE CLUBS HOLD 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Portland Season Includes 
Two Series of 
Concerts 


PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 5.—The Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs held its 
eighth annual convention in Caribou 
Sept. 25 and 26, Mrs. Guy P. Gannett 
of Portland, State president, presiding. 
An important feature was the talk on 
music settlement schools by Helen Sni- 
der of New York, secretary of library 
and program service of the National 
Federation of Settlements. 

In her address to the gathering Mrs. 
Gannett made an appeal to the club 
members for endorsement of the Na- 
tional Federation’s aim to include 
American artists and compositions on 
club programs. 

Mrs. George Hail of Providence, 
president of the Plymouth district, ex- 
tended greetings to the convention. 
Mrs. Ivah Waddell, chairman of exten- 
sion, reported that Maine is the only 
State in New England in class one in 
the National Federation, with thirty- 
five senior and eighty-nine junior clubs. 

The second day of the convention was 
given over to the Junior department, 
with Louise H. Armstrong of Portland, 
State junior counselor, in charge. 





Two Concert Series Planned 


A series of five concerts has been 
arranged for this season by the Port- 
land Community Concert Association, 
sponsored by the Portland Music Com- 
mission. The course consists of Robert 
Goldsand, Nov. 27; Sophie Braslau, 
Jan. 11; Lawrence Tibbett, March 22; 
Mischa Elman, April 14, and Lily Pons, 
May 20. 

Another series of three concerts was 
to open on Oct. 9, with Fritz Kreisler. 
The complete series, sponsored by 
Aaron Richmond of Boston, includes 
Rachmaninoff, Dec. 10, and John Me- 
Cormack, Nov. 5. 

William B. Jack, superintendent, an- 
nounces that approximately 3600 chil- 
dren of the public schools of Portland 
will listen in to the music appreciation 
hour with Walter Damrosch on the 
radio. Emily E. Chase, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, will carry 
out during the season certain other 
plans for music appreciation. Lectures 
on this subject are being conducted by 
Helen Leavitt of Boston University. 


AROLYN W. JOHNSON 


Hilda Burke and Désiré Defrére Wed 


Hilda Burke, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and Désiré Defrére, bari- 
tone and stage manager of the same 
organization, were married at West 
New York, N. J., on Oct. 8. The mar- 
riage was performed by the Rev. John 
Lehnert, pastor of the West New York 
Baptist Church. The couple subse- 
quently left on a motor trip of the 
south. 





Mario Labroca Appointed Head of 
Italian League of Lyric Theatres 


Rome, Oct. 15.—Mario Labroca, com- 
poser, has been appointed director of 
the Italian Consortium of Lyric Thea- 
tres. The aims of this organization 
are to engage singers for the opera 
houses of the country without the em- 
ployment of intermediary agents. This 
arrangement does not apply to artists 
living in foreign countries. 
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EL PASO SPONSORS 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Citizens’ Association Is 
Formed to Support ~ 
Organization 

Et Paso, Oct. 20.—Through the in- 
terest of a group of prominent citi- 
zens, an association has been formed 
to sponsor the El Paso Symphony. 
Dorrance D. Roderick is president; 
Mrs. W. R. Brown, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mary Goodbar Morgan, third 
vice-president; Sam D. Young, treas- 
urer; Mrs. O. F. Metz, secretary, and 
Mrs. Hugh M. Shannon, business man- 


ager. 

The Symphony will give the first 
concert of its second season on Nov. 
14, under H. Arthur Brown, conductor. 
Five concerts are scheduled. Tentative 
dates for the remaining four events 
are Dec. 13, Feb. 15, March 21, and 
May 2. Soloists have been engaged for 
each concert. Mr. Brown will be heard 
as violinist in one program. 

The organization now has fifty-five 
members. Many of the musicians have 
been members of symphony orchestras 
in other cities. 


People’s Chorus of New York Opens 
New Y. W. C. A. Unit 


The People’s Chorus of New York 
opened a new centre for choral singing 
in the Central Y. W. C. A. auditorium 
on Oct. 20. The unit will meet every 
Tuesday evening under the direction of 
Lorenzo Camileri. 








OUTSTANDING 

PERSONALITIES 
IN THE 

Music WORLD 
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Dancers Portray Russian Boyars of Old | 















EN Lelik and Orlik, two of the 
Russian dancers who are featured 
in Yascha Yushny’s “Blue Bird” revue, 
do the Boyar dance, one sees a terpsi- 
chorean picture of an old Russian in- 
stitution. The Boyars were the wealthy 
landlords, who in the fifteenth and later 
centuries had almost as much power 
as the Church, with which they were in 
league. 

Lelik and Orlik (the latter is the 
Boyar, and the former the Boyar’s 
lady) come from the old Marinsky 
Theatre in the former Petrograd (now 
Leningrad), and have been dancing in 
Europe for several years, notably with 
the “Blue Bird.” They are only one of 
the high spots of entertainment which 


Lelik and Orlik, Two of 
the Dancers in Yushny’s 
“Blue Bird” Revue, Which 
Will Tour the United States 
Seen in Their Boyar 
Dance, One of the Entr’- 
Act Features of this Pro- 
duction 


this revue will present to American au- 
diences for the first time. 


Extensive Itinerary Booked 


Its Canadian season already opened 
in Quebec, on Oct. 23, the revue will 
play several subsequent dates in Can- 
ada, and then come to the United 
States, opening in Manchester, N. H., 
according to S. Hurok, who is respon- 
sible for its advent. Appearances in 
Boston, Schenectady, Rochester, Toledo, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Detroit and other 
Middle West cities will be followed by 
a trip to the Pacific Coast, and a re- 
turn to play in New York at the end of 
March. 





Well-Known Viennese Concert Firm 
Suspends Activities 


VIENNA, Oct. 15.—The well-known 
Concert Direction A. Gutmann recently 
passed out of existence after a career 
covering many years. The increasingly 
difficult economic conditions here are 
said to have been the cause. 

The firm was founded by Albert 
Gutmann, whose successor was Hugo 
Knepler, and in its most brilliant period 
presented such celebrities as Brahms, 
Hugo Wolf, Bruckner, Wagner, Alfred 
Griinfeld, Nikisch, the Joachim Quar- 
tet, Sarasate and Sophie Menter. In 
more recent years, Herr Knepler is said 
to have discovered Erika Morini and 
Jan Kiepura. 





Foster Miller Heard Widely 


Foster Miller, bass-baritone, one of 
Adelaide Gescheidt’s young artists, 
sang the roles of Kothner in “Meister- 
singer” and Kruschina in “The Bar- 
tered Bride” with the Stadium Grand 
Opera Company of Cleveland and 
scored a success with his singing. 
Negotiations have been arranged for 
his next season’s performances in more 
important roles with the same com- 
pany. 

Mr. Miller was soloist with the So- 
rosis Club on Oct. 5th at the Waldorf 
Astoria, and sang the major role of 


Sandor in “The Fortune Teller,” pre- 
sented by the Montclair Operetta Club 
on Nov. 26, 27 and 28 in Montclair, 
N.J. 





National Orchestral Association to 
Open Season 


The National Orchestral Association 
will give its first concert of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
Oct. 27, under the baton of Leon Bar- 
zin. Carl Friedberg will be the soloist 
in the Schumann Concerto. The pro- 
gram will also include “In a Withered 
Garden,” a symphonic work by the 
American composer, Elliot Schenck, 
the “Anacreon” Overture of Cherubini 
and the Franck Symphony. 








A School for Serious Students 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course fer the training of Supervisers of Music in Public Schools leading 


te the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. Catalogue sent on request. | 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 

JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH., Dean, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All Branches 


OPENS MINNEAPOLIS SEASON 





McCormack Hailed by Audience of 7000 
in Municipal Auditorium 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 20.—The Twin 
City season was opened on the evening 
of Oct. 9 with a recital by John Mc- 
Cormack, who drew about 7,000 to the 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium. The 
program, given under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, was al- 
most doubled in length by encores. 

Mr. McCormack proved himself the 
same extraordjnary musician and sing- 
er as ever and stirred his vast audi- 
ence deeply. He sang in four languages, 
with distinct enunciation and fine 
phrasing. 

The German songs were a fifteenth 
century “Minnelied” and the folk song 
“In stiller Nacht” in a rarely heard 
Brahms setting, beautifully sung. Vin- 
ci’s “Sentirsi il petto accender” from 
“Artaserse” was given a flawless per- 
formance. 

Two works which the tenor is sing- 
ing this season for the first time were 
Hughes’s arrangements of “The For- 
lorn Queen” and “The Spanish Lady” 
which, like another novelty “Smilin' 
Kitty O’Day” by Ernest Torrence, were 
finely done. 

Edwin Schneider, who appeared on 
the program also as the composer of 
a song, “Far Apart,” played a group 
of piano solos by Ireland, Granados 
and Harry Arnold, and his own “Ca- 
price.” 

Victor NILSSON 


Oratorio Society of New York to Give 
Works by Elgar and Bruckner 


Albert Stoessel, conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, has an- 
nounced that the organization will give 
three concerts this season in Carnegie 
Hall. The first, on Dec. 29, will be the 
annual performance of “Messiah.” On 
March 14 Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 
and Bruckner’s “Te Deum” will be 
sung. Bach’s Mass in B Minor will be 
given, assisted by the New York Uni- 
versity Glee Club, on May 2. Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, will be one of the soloists 
in these concerts. 





A COURSE FOR TEACHERS: 


First YEAR PIANO CLAss 
INDIVIDUAL PIANO LESSONS 
Crass LESSONS IN MUSICIANSHIP 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TEACHER’S Own BACKGROUND 


as taught by 
LILLIAN REZNIKOFF 


Studio. 1379 Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lafayette 3-10280 











Moderate Tuition Fees 
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ARTISTS LINGER IN INDIAN SUMMER’S GLOW AS SEASON OPENS 


SUOUUDUEUESESHLUAUUEODNPOALAUOOUUOERAAAALOA UAL GANU ABELL DOUAUUU TSUN OMG NEEEAUE GS OUAM OUTRUN NAAN LUNE Me ee TTT OTM TTS TMA ne nn eC CO CITT HENSOANUOUUONNREAAUAUDOUDENNALAAUUOU A UESNATONAUAUUONNEREAAUAUUUALEAUNAAETU UOT SAGIU PANU AAS AUPE HEAEGNAR LUO EERE 


Returning from Europe on the Conte Grande for His Engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan, Beniamino Gigli Basks in the Sun- 
shine on Deck with Mrs. Gigli. 


The Pleasant Environs of a Florida Estate Were the Setting for an Idyllic 
Group Which Includes John Charles Thomas, Baritone, Mrs. Thomas, and 
Their Little Nephew, Robert Dobyne, Jr. 


In the Garden of His 
Home at Ravinia, 
Mario Chamlee 
Spends a Morning 
Hour in a Jolly Romp 
with His Son, Archie. 


At the Right Are Seen 
Felix Weingartner, 
(at Left), with John 
Warren Erb, at Basle, 
Switzerland, Where 
Mr. Erb Studied in 
Dr. Weingartner’s 
Class for Conductors 
Last Summer. 


“Bald Eagle” Bears Phradie Wells, Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, for a Morning’s Ride on Her 
Ranch in Kirksville, Mo. 


The Study of a Musical Score Engrosses Ludwig Wiillner, Noted 

Lieder Singer (Right), and Coenraad v. Bos, Pianist, Who 

Will Appear with Dr. Wiillner This Season in a Series of 
European Recitals. 


The Members of the New York String Quartet Are Seen on Holiday at Bay 

View, Vt., on Lake Champlain. From Left to Right They Are: Ludvik Schwab, At Right, the Members of the Roth String 

Viola; Milton Prinz, "Cello; Jaroslav Siskovsky, Second Violin, and Ottakar Quartet Chat with Bela Bartok, Composer 
Cadek, First Violin. (Centre), at the Mondsee Music Festival 

in Austria, Where They Appeared during 


At Centre, Francis Moore, Pianist, Is Seen in Berlin on a European Visit, the Summer. 


During Which He Gave Recitals in That City, Paris and Amsterdam. 
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KLEIBER CONDUCTS 
BROOKLYN CONCERT 


Spalding Is Soloist with 
Philharmonic in 
First Event 


BROOKLYN, Oct. 20.—The Brooklyn 
music season began auspiciously on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 18, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s first concert in 
the borough’s annual series. 

Erich Kleiber conducted a program 
the most engrossing number in which 
was the Beethoven Violin Concerto, 
with Albert Spalding as soloist. Spald- 
ing brought to his music a transparent- 
ly clear and sonorous tone and a tech- 
nical purpose above obvious virtuosity. 

The other numbers were Jaromir 
Weinberger’s Passacagliu for Orchestra 
and Organ and Dvorak’s Symphony in 
D. Mr. Kleiber gave himself whole- 
heartedly to the music. 

Among the early season miscellany 
of recitals were the appearances of 
Elia Palma, operatic baritone, at the 
Academy’s music hall on Oct. 11, and 
of William Burt, tenor, at the Bed- 
ford Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on Oct. 6. 

The Bretton Woods Boy Choir under 
Frank R. Hancock, gave its fifth an- 
nual concert at the Academy of Music 
on Oct. 138. The numbers presented 
ranged from anthems to characteristic 
novelties. These boys, selected from 
Poly Prep Country Day School, are 
splendidly trained and make an ingra- 
tiating impression. FeLix Dryo 








PEEREEESSELSESERLGLSEESSESESSERLSEL ELSE RSEEREES: 


Announcing 


FOUR SONGS 
by 
GEORGE R. DYER, Jr. 


Tue Litrte Guosts E to F sharp 
[Thomas S. Jones, Jr.] 


I Strove witH None 
[Walter Savage Landor] 


DtA 


Swans B natural to F sharp 
[Sara Teasdale} 

Joy D sharp to G 
[Sera Teasdale] 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street 
New York 
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KEYBOARD TECHNIQUE TRANSFERRED TO CANVAS 


Martha Baird, American Pianist, Poses in Her Providence Studio for a Portrait 
by Ashton Wilson, of New York 


HE music room of Martha Baird, 

pianist, in Providence, was the set- 
ting recently of a portrait made of the 
musician by Ashton Wilson of New 
York. The work was later hung in 
Miss Wilson’s exhibition at the Gieves 
Galleries, London. 

Miss Baird, in her first Carnegie 
Hall recital on the evening of Nov. 10, 


will play a group heard in her success- 
ful series of four Chopin recitals given 
in New York last January, and works 
by Schumann, Bach-Busoni, Scarlatti, 
Stravinsky, Debussy and Liszt. She 
will play as soloist with the Boston 
Chamber Orchestra, under Nicolas 
Slonimsky, before the Smith College 
Club in Fitchburg, Mass., on Dec. 2. 





Elshuco Trio to Give Novelties in New 
York Series 


The Elshuco Trio of New York, com- 
posed of Karl Kraeuter, violin; Wil- 
lem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio Giorni, 
piano, now in its fourteenth season, 
will give a series of four chamber mu- 
sic concerts in the auditorium of the 
Engineering Societies on the eve- 
nings of Nov. 10, Dec. 15, Feb. 1 and 
March 2. 

The programs will include piano trios 
by Beethoven, Brahms, Juon and Schu- 
bert; piano quartets by Brahms, Fauré 
and Goldmark; piano quintets by Doh- 
nanyi and Schubert; clarinet quintets 
by Mozart and Reger, and probably 
also a group of songs, with string en- 
semble, by a young Hungarian com- 
poser, Brailoi. Assisting artists will 
include Conrad Held, viola; Edwin 
Ideler, violinist; Gustave Langenus, 
clarinetist, and others. 

By its collaboration with Mrs. Cool- 
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Classes and private lessons. 


teur student performers. 








The ALFRED CORTOT SCHOOL 
of PIANO 


Director, Mlle. Berthe Bert 


Preparation for the 
classes of M. Alfred Cortot at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris. Musical evenings for ama- 
Harmony and compo- 
sition under the tuition of Mr. David Barnett. 


Gainsborough Studios 
222 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Tel. Circle 7-5600 




















idge’s South Mountain String Quartet, 
the Elshuco Trio is enabled to perform 
a wide variety of works in its cham- 
ber music concerts, both in Pittsfield 
in the summer and in New York in 
the winter. 





NAPLEs, Oct. 15.—The house in the 
Via Corsea where Donizetti composed 
“Lucia” was recently demolished. The 
commemorative plaque which was on 
its facade has been removed to the 
museum of the Conservatory of San 
Pietro. 


CAPITAL AUDIENCE 
HAILS STOKOWSKI 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Gives Initial Concert 
in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.— Washing- 
ton’s musical season was inaugurated 
on the evening of Oct. 13 by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra with the dynamic 
Stokowski at the conductor’s desk. Mr. 
Stokowski was tumultuously received 
by an almost capacity audience when 
he appeared on the stage of Constitu- 
tion Hall. 

The program was a well-chosen one, 
representing several schools, with Han- 
del’s ‘‘Water Music” and a Bach group 
as the particular high lights. Excerpts 
from Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” a group of 
Lully works were well received and a 
stirring Trumpet March by Purcell 
gave novelty to the program. 

Mr. Stokowski conducted with his 
customary fire, strength and beauty. 

DoroTtHy DE MuTH WATSON 








Jeritza and Kochanski to Open Plaza 
Series 


The annual series of “Artistic Morn- 
ings” at the Hotel Plaza will be opened 
on Nov. 5 with a joint program by 
Maria Jeritza and Paul Kochanski. 
Other artists to be heard are Lily Pons, 
Yvonne Gall, Grace Moore, Nina Mor- 
gana, Rose Low and May Peterson, 
sopranos; Richard Tauber and Nino 
Martini, tenors; Lawrence Tibbett and 
Nelson Eddy, baritones; Adamo Didur, 
bass; Efrem Zimbalist and Ruth 
Breton, violinists; Harold Bauer, Rob- 
ert Goldsand and George Copeland, pia- 
nists; and the Salzedo Harp Quintet. 





Martha L. Wilchinski Opens Her Own 
Publicity Office 


Martha L. Wilchinski, formerly ad- 
vertising and publicity director of the 
Roxy Theatre, has opened her own 
office as independent public relations 
counsel for theatrical, musical and ra- 
dio work. 
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A piano book for children by children. 


B3ong Gro 


yy Bob, Ted and Guy Maier 


L.. played 8° lower. 








An aston- 


ishing proof of the musical creativeness of the 
average child. Words, tunes, and illustrations are 


by Bob, aged 5, and Ted, aged 6, and there are ac- 
companiments by their father, Guy Maier. 
tune has two arrangements, one very easy and the 
second a little more advanced. Price, $1.00 


G. SCHIRMER 
(Incorporated) 


3 East 43rd Street 


New York 
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ARTISTS FOREGO FEE Munich Mounts New Dance Pantomime 


FOR BIG BROADCAST 


First “Unemployment” Pro- 
gram Enlists Talent Worth 
$36,000 


When the first of a projected series 
of “Unemployment” programs was 
broadeast on Oct. 18, in response to the 
request of President Hoover’s Commit- 
tee on Unemployment, $36,000 worth of 
musical talent donated its services for 
the hour’s festivities from 6 to 7 p. m. 
The list of musical celebrities included 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; Lily Pons, 
soprano; Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; John Philip 
Sousa and the United States Marine 
Band and Sophie Braslau, contralto. 
Will Rogers, famous humorist, was 
also a contributor, giving his services 
for the occasion. 

The broadcast was notable in other 
respects, in that it linked for the first 
time the two chains of the National 
Broadcasting Company and that of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in a 
unified, coast-to-coast hook-up. It also 
established a record for shifting the 
pick-up to different sections of the 
country, Mr. Tibbett being heard from 
San Francisco; Miss Pons and Miss 
Braslau from New York; the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra from Philadelphia twice 
during the hour; the United States 
Marine Band twice from Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va., and Mr. Rogers from Beverly 
Hills, Cal. 

President Hoover made an address, 
also from Fortress Monroe; Walter S. 
Gifford from New York, and the an- 
nouncers from New York were Graham 
McNamee for NBC and David Ross for 
Columbia. 


Other Frograms Planned 


This was the first of a series of pro- 
grams which the President’s committee 
has planned. The second was to enlist 
noted speakers on Oct. 25; the third, on 
Nov. 1, is to be drawn from radio mu- 
sical talent; the third, on Nov. 8, from 
celebrities of the stage, and the fourth, 
on Nov. 15, to be an interdenomina- 
tional conference in Cleveland, when 
several speakers will be heard. For 
this occasion, it is expected that the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, and the Orpheus Male Choir, 
Charles D. Dawe, conductor, will furnish 
music. 








Sawyer Dunham to 
Dwyer Choral Ensemble 


Boston, Oct. 20.—The choral en- 
semble founded and successfully con- 
ducted by the late Dr. George L. Dwyer 
has been reorganized under George 
Sawyer Dunham. It will perpetuate 
the name and memory of Dr. Dwyer 
as the George L. Dwyer Choral En- 
semble, 

Walter Keenan is president of the 


George Lead 


new organization, and Zula Deane 
Sanders the accompanist. The mem- 
bership of seventy-five men and 


woman will be augmented. 

The first concert was given on the 
afternoon of Oct. 4 over station WNAC, 
as a memorial to Dr. Dwyer. 

Diaz to Manage Musical Series at New 
Waldorf 

Under the direction of Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, a series of six Wednesday after- 
noon concerts will be given in the 
grand ballroom of the new Waldorf 
Astoria. 

The dates for the series are Nov. 4 
and 18, Dec. 2 and 16 and Jan. 6 and 20. 








A Scene from Pierre Maurice’s “Dance Legend” at the Munich Opera 


UNICH, Oct. 15.—The two-act 

dance pantomime, “Das Tanz- 
legendchen” (The Dance Legend), by 
the Swiss composer, Pierre Maurice, 
was given its first performance at the 
National Theatre on Sept. 18, under the 
direction of Willy Godlewski, ballet 
master. 

Staged in the framework of Leo 
Pasetti’s graceful art, the production, 
based on a story by Keller, was divert- 
ing to the eye, but the music left an 
impression of distinction rather than 
of originality and was only important 
through the marked routine and seri- 
ousness of its conception. 


The composer lived in Munich during 
many years as one of the coterie about 
Max von Schillings. The performance 
was ostensibly a gesture of courtesy 
toward a musician of taste and culture. 

The production was in two acts and 
four scenes. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Alfred Lieger. The prin- 
cipal dancers included Anny Gerzer as 
Musa; Gretl Leythiuser as her Mother; 
Gisa Nerz as the Virgin; Otto Ornelli 
as King David, and Wather Matthes as 
a Violinist. 

The work shared a triple bill, with 
Puccini’s one-act opera “Il Tabarro” 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Bal- 
let. G. DE C. 





SEATTLE OPENS SYMPHONY SEASON 





Krueger Leads Orchestra in 
First Concert and 
Sunday Event 


SEATTLE, Oct. 20.—Ambitious and 
enlarged plans are under way for this 
season of the Seattle Symphony, which 
opened under the baton of Karl Krueger 
on Oct. 12. In addition to the series 
of regular subscription concerts, Mr. 
Krueger has inaugurated a new idea 
for the Sunday afternoon concerts. 


These are to be grouped into pro- 
grams built around one central theme. 
The first of this series was played on 
Oct. 18, with “Music of Myths and 
Legends” featured. Mr. Krueger led 
this program: Overture to Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute’; Debussy’s “Afternoon 
of a Faun”; Franck’s “The Mad Hunts- 
man”; the Siegfried Idyll by Wagner 
and Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite. 


Initial Symphony Concert 


The first symphony concert program 
included the Overture to Sinigaglia’s 
“Baruffe Chiozzotte,” the Brahms First 
Symphony, the Dohnanyi Suite, Op. 19 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da Ri- 
mini.” 

Soloists for the first part of the sea- 
son are announced to be Robert Quick, 
violinist; John Hopper, pianist; Giles 
Gilbert, pianist, Bernd Huppertz, ’cel- 
list; and Percy Grainger, pianist. 

The second of the Sunday concerts 
will be “Shakespearean Music,” and 
others will feature “Music of Men, 


Cities and Countries,” “Music of Fun 
and Humor,” and “Music of Nature.” 


Conductor of U. S. Navy Band Receives 
Jugoslavian Decoration 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—Lieutenant 
Charles Benter, conductor of the 
United States Navy Band, was pre- 
sented with the gold medal of the mil- 
itary order of Saint Sava by the Gov- 
ernment of Jugoslavia here recently. 
The ceremony took place on the parade 
ground of the Washington Navy Yard, 
the presentation address being delivered 
by Dr. Laonide Pitamic, Jugoslavian 
minister to the United States. The 
honor was conferred by direct order of 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia. 

T. M. 


International Song Festival Planned 
for Chicago in 1933 


An international song festival will be 
held in Chicago in 1933, under the 
auspices of the International Student 
Musical Council, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Marshall Barthol- 
omew, who recently returned from Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Bartholomew, who is executive 
director of the Intercollegiate Musical 
Council, presided at a conference held 
in Munich, at which the international 
council was formed. Countries repre- 
sented at the conference were Eng- 
land, Germany, Latvia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, the United States, 
Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia and Po- 
land. 
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SOKOLOFF LAUNCHES 
CLEVELAND SEASON’ 


Leads Orchestra in Opening 
Concerts of Fourteenth 
Year 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Nikolai Sokoloff 
led the Cleveland Orchestra in the open- 
ing concert of its fourteenth season, 
on Oct. 8, the first full season in Sever- 
ance Hall, with a-‘fully subscribed 
Thursday night audience in eager at- 
tendance. The program, which was re- 
peated at the Saturday afternoon con- 
cert before a large and enthusiastic 
audience, included the Beethoven 
“Leonore” Overture, the Haydn-Brahms 
Variations and Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” The Franck Symphony fol- 
lowed the intermission. 

After the concert Thursday night the 
conductor received congratulations in 
the crowded greenroom on the main 
floor of Severance Hall. Saturday 
afternoon in the board room Mr. Soko- 
loff met at tea the representatives of 
colleges around Cleveland, who will 
send faculty members and students to 
the new series of University Concerts 
he has planned for six Wednesday 
afternoons. The first was to be held 
on Oct. 21. 





Novelty on Second Program 


The second pair of concerts was 
played on Oct. 15 and 17, with Editha 
Fleischer as soloist. Mrs. Sokoloff pre- 
sented the initial novelty of the season, 
Stan Golestan’s First Rhapsody, 
“Roumania,” introducing “a voice [n 
the orchestra.” Emanuel Rosenberg, a 
recent graduate of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, was selected to sing the 
tenor part. 

This progiam opened with Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. There was long 
and steady applause at the Thursday 
concert, which the conductor was quick 
to share with the instrumentalists. The 
reading was freer and perhaps more 
enjoyable on Saturday afternoon. 

Miss Fleischer sang Constanza’s aria 
from Mozart’s “Abduction from the 
Seraglio,” Elsa’s “Dream” from “Lohen- 
grin,” and the Berceuse from “Sadko.” 
Mr. Sokoloff set the mood for the last 
work by playing the “Musical Tableau” 
based on the same story, but com- 
posed nearly thirty years earlier than 
the opera. The guest artist was ap- 
preciatively received, favorable com- 
ment being made on the blending of the 
voice with the orchestra. 


Tribute to Mather 


As a memorial tribute to Samuel 
Mather, trustee of the Musical Arts As- 
sociation and patron of the orchestra, 
who died on Oct. 18, Mr. Sokoloff was 
to lead the orchestra in the second 
movement of the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony at the concerts of Oct. 22 
and 24. 

There are a few additions to the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra: Alice Chali- 
foux, solo harp, Maurice Sharp, flute, 
Alexander Pripadcheff, first clarinet, 
Joseph Perrin, tympani, Italo Paolucci, 
second oboe, Robert Swenson, ’cello, and 
Clemens Faber, violin. Sam Goldblum, 
absent since 1929, returns to the viola 
section. Bert Gassman is promoted 
from second oboe to English horn, and 
Louis Berman goes from the second 
violins to the first. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 
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to another, listening to the lesser events of a 
particular evening. He develops sympathy and 
understanding thereby for the men who must 
write something about concerts the critic him- 
self would be at his wits’ end to review at all. 
This leads him to a consideration of the mutila- 
tion of reviews for advertising purposes. He 
edits “Mr. Thumper’s” notice so as to make it 
read the opposite of its original dispraise. He 
asks why the “miscreants” who doctor criticisms 
“should not come under the category of those 
who deliberately and wilfully misinform the pub- 
lic by the distortion of text and facts,” to the 
extent that they may be lawfully restrained. 

“One way to stop this misrepresentation” 
suggests itself to the Times critic. “Why not 
publish the original text and the doctored text 
of the advertisement, when such distortions 
occur in the future, side by side?” Echo an- 
swers “Why not, Mr. Downes, why not?” 

* * * 

HE lot of the debutant, the mischief of doc- 

tored notices, the unhappy lot of the critical 
policeman, concern not Lawrence Gilman. His 
classical bent leads him to discussion of “Eros 
and the Artist,” otherwise Richard Wagner. 
True, Wagner has been discussed before, but 
there are the revelations, if such they are, of 
Dr. Julius Kapp’s provocative study, “Wagner 
und die Frauen,” now available in the English 
translation of Hannah Waller. The Herald 
Tribune critic writes beautifully anent the para- 
dox of Wagner the man and Wagner the artist; 
as he would have written heautifully if there 
had been no paradox, no man and no artist. 

But he declines to accept eroticism as the end- 
all and be-all of Wagner and of Wagner exegesis. 
Picking a bone with the Freudians these days 
is rather adventurous. Who will consider these 
utterances of three of our premier scribes and 
deny that even today there are prophets crying 
in the wilderness? 
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Prophets Crying in the Wilderness 


VERY editor tires of his own opinions. 

There are times when he is well content to 
let others speak for him—or with him—or 
against him. Making bricks without straw is 
often the lot of those who must formulate opin- 
ions on current news. 

Past master that he is of all that pertains to 
clear thinking and clear writing, the veteran 
W. J. Henderson prods us, in the New York Sun, 
on the old question of the treatment of de- 
butants. The quality of mercy is not strange, 
even in critics, but he infers that it does more 
mischief than good. Says he, “What this hard- 
ened sinner in musical reporting believes is not 
that critics are too hard on the people about 
whom they write, but too easy.” And again, “If 
newspaper criticism went after debutants with 
an axe there might be something to say about 
its evil effects, but it precisely does not do that. 
It goes after them with bouquets and works 
incalculable harm. Brutal criticism reacts upon 
itself; facile flattery persuades mediocrity it will 
do well to spend more dollars hiring halls and 


managers.” 
* * * 


AROUN -AL-RASCHID (otherwise Olin) 
Downes of the New York Times tells us how 
one critic, very possibly himself, checked up on 
his assistants by trekking from one concert hall 
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t Personalities 





Richard Tauber, the German Tenor Who Will Make 

His New York Debut in the Town Hall on Oct. 28, 

Has Long Been Identified with Franz Lehar, Cele- 

brated Composer of Light Operas. He Is Here Seen 

(Left) with Lehar at the Latter’s Summer Home in 
Ischl, Austria 


Paderewski—One of the suburban quarters of 
Prague has been named after Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski. The famous pianist has contributed notably to 
the cause of the Czech Republic. 


Insull—Samuel Insull, president of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, was the honor guest at the 
first meeting of the season given by the Bohemians 
of Chicago at the Great Northern Hotel on Oct. 2. 


Kleiber—One of the proudest possessions of Erich 
Kleiber is the card case of Hans von Biilow, which 
the widow of the famous pianist-conductor gave 
Herr Kleiber recently. He carries it with him on 
his tours and has it in America at the present time. 


Perosi—Don Lorenzo Perosi, the noted composer 
of church music, was honored by his native city of 
Tortona last month with a special festival. He con- 
ducted there a new Orchestral Suite and his ora- 
torio, “The Resurrection,” on Sept. 20 and 27. 


Thibaud—A new facet in the talents of Jacques 
Thibaud was recently revealed with the announce- 
ment that the noted violinist will make his debut 
this season as conductor of the Paris Opéra. He 
will continue his tours as violinist in Europe and 
America this winter. 


De Pachmann—Vladimir de Pachmann, who is liv- 
ing in retirement in Rome, still spends hours play- 
ing Chopin in his home. According to a recent 
report, the pianist at the age of eighty-four has 
grown a beard for the first time. He recalls pleasant 
memories of his American tours and recently ex- 
pressed his desire to revisit this county. 


Calvé—In a recent list of promotions made in 
the French Legion of Honor appears the name of 
Emma Calvé. The famous protagonist of Carmen 
was made a chevalier of that order. Mme. Calvé, 
who will this year celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of her operatic debut as Marguerite at La Monnaie 
in Brussels, recently announced her intention to 
sing in a charity concert. 


Hambourg—Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, of the Hart 
House String Quartet recently acquired a rare ’cello, 
dated 1692, and known as the “Servais Guarnerius,” 
from the fact that it once belonged to the celebrated 
‘cellist of that name. Hill & Sons, London violin 
experts since Pepys’s day, include a photograph of 
this instrument in the exhaustive’ book on “The 
Violin Makers of the Guarneri Family.” 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


“The Glass of Fashion and the 
Mould of Form” 


A new departure in the matter 
of dress for an artist at an after- 
noon concert was noticeable when 
Albert Spalding appeared for his 
recent recital in a cutaway coat. 

D1911<S 


Still Going Strong 


Efrem Zimbalist made his 
American debut with the Boston 
Symphony on the afternoon of 
the 27th. He played a new violin 
concerto by Glazounoff. 

D111 


At How Much Per....? 


Massenet drew royalties from 
3,000 performances of his works 
last year. 

<>1911<S 


Well, We Do Our Best! 


A few days ago, Felix Mottl’s 
household effects were sold at auc- 
tion. Among them was a picture 
of von Biilow, inscribed: “Things 
will never be any better until the 
last lobster-conductor is broiled 
on the spit by the last critic.” 

DS1911<S 
You Can’t Keep a Good Opera Down! 


This week witnessed the 1400th 
performance of “Faust” at the 
Opéra and the 1278rd of “Car- 
men” at the Comique. 

D1911\Y 


Reparations Already? 


It is but a short time since Em- 
peror William as King of Prussia 
was ordered by the courts to pay 
$2.50 to a member of the Wies- 
baden Court Opera. 


<>1911<—> 
Unfaithfully Faithful 
Berlin. — Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who has remained consistent in 
his unfaithfulness to the piano, 
again presented himself as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Or- 


chestra in the Singakademie on 
Saturday evening. 


in Musica America for October, 1911 








Ossip Gabrilowitsch, ’way Back in 1911, Consults a Canine Friend on a Point of 
Interpretation, in the Loggia of His Villa in Munich 





NATIVE PLAYERS ENGAGED 





Nearly Fifty Per Cent of Orchestral 
Personnel Are Americans 


Nearly 50 per cent of the players in 
leading orchestras of the United States 
are of American birth, it was revealed 
in a recent résumé. Thirteen orchestras 
reported that of the 1140 players en- 
gaged by them this season, 513 are na- 
tive born and the remaining 627 of for- 
eign birth. 

The number of players in each of the 
orchestras is as follows: Chicago Civic 
Opera, 65 players; Chicago Symphony, 
96; Cleveland Orchestra, 86; Detroit 
Symphony, 84; Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, 100; Metropolitan Opera, 82; 
Minneapolis Symphony, 87; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, 109; New York Phil- 
harmonic, 115; Rochester Philharmonic, 
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102; San Francisco Symphony, 76; 
Seattle Symphony, 78, and the St. Louis 
Symphony, 80. The Boston Symphony 
has 107 and the Cincinnati Symphony 
96 members. 

Rochester has the highest number 
of native players—56; Seattle 55, Phil- 
adelphia 52 and the Chicago Symphony 
51. Based on the ratio of numbers, 
Seattle with almost 70 per cent leads. 
St. Louis with 62, Rochester with 54, 
Chicago Symphony with 53 and Minne- 
apolis with 50 per cent come next in 
order. 


REVIVE “THE GEISHA” 


Operetta Popular in ’Nineties Sung by 
Civic Light Opera Company 


After an interval of eighteen years, 
“The Geisha,” which was first heard in 
New York in 1896, was revived by the 
Civic Light Opera Company at 
Erlanger’s Theatre on the evening of 
Oct. 5. 

It is to be remembered that the score 
was the work of three composers, 
Sidney Jones, Lionel Monckton and 
James Philip; the book by two writers, 
Owen Hall and Harry Greenbank. 

The book has aged perceptibly, 
though the music is as charming as 
ever. “The Toy Monkey,” “The Amor- 
ous Goldfish” and “The Jewel of Asia” 
remain gems of their kind. 

Messrs. Aborn did a clever thing in 
presenting James T. Powers in his 
original role of Wun Hi. The perform- 
ance was virtually his. Hizi Koyke as 
Mimosa-San sang her numbers with 
charm and acted with naiveté. Rella 
Winn was good as Molly Seamore and 
sang “The Toy Monkey” well. Roy 
Cropper was Fairfax, and Milton Tully, 
the Captain Katana. 


Schiénberg Work Has Premiere 


The most recent work of Arnold 
Schinberg, Six Pieces for Male Chorus, 
Op. 35, was scheduled to have its world 
premiere in Frankfort on Oct. 24. 





| Cap and Bells 


Look Pleasant, Passacaglias! 


VER in Paris a certain M. Blanc- 

Gatti—not a relative of the 
eminent Metropolitan Opera impresario 
—has been exhibiting some paintings 
of musical works. In a tenderly worded 
prospectus, this “painter of sounds” 
assures the public that he will feel 
it an honor if you will be good enough 
to entrust to him the “pictural realiza- 
tion of one of your favorite musical 
works.” 

After having gazed at reproductions 
of a few “musical” paintings, the spec- 
tacle of a million aunts and cousins, 
each bearing her favorite lied torn 
from the covers, to the atelier for a 
“pictural realization” smites the soul 
with a certain apprehension. We 
shudder to think of “Annie Laurie” not 
materialized as a soulful Scottish lassie, 
but as a collection of choice gadgets 
overhung by a hectic sunrise. 

We can imagine Aunt Fannie look- 
ing dubiously at the painter’s litera- 
ture, which declares boldly that he 
“proceeds by synoptic suggestions, 
rather than by real and absolute 
synopsis, at all events if one uses that 
word in its integral sense.” And 
Uncle Jasper may scratch his head as 
“Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony raises 
its green and violaceous mass toward 
the sunlit light of its finale, as the 
whirling thought (sic!) of Saint-Saéns 
reveals itself in the waving of the gray, 
green and pink elliptical shapes in his 
evocation of “The Swan.’” 

If this thing gets to be common, not 
even “The Maiden’s Prayer” will be 
safe! a> ar 


What, No Pianos! 


EW light on the recent mutiny over 
a slash in wages in the British 
Navy is cast by a writer in the Lon- 
don Statesman and Nation, who says: 
“I am told—though I cannot vouch 
for its truth—that one of the difficul- 
ties is that the old middle-class habit of 
investing one’s savings in pianos has 
spread rapidly, since the arrival of the 
instalment system, in the Navy. The 
men, according to this report, are hor- 
rified at the thought of losing the pi- 
anos which have recently been in- 
stalled in their homes—a feeling which 
the Admirals (who perhaps buy grand 
pianos) may fully sympathize with.” 
“A sea-story,” adds the sage com- 
mentator, “but perhaps not so tall as 
some.” * ¢ « 


Utilitarian 


YOUNG FARMER had come to 

the Big City for the first time, 

and bought a ticket for a concert given 

by a famous soprano. Asked after- 

wards how he had enjoyed her singing, 
he replied: 

“Well, she’s certainly got a good voice 

for calling cows.” 

= 





Hock! Hock! 


ASCAGNI, according to report, re- 

cently recovered a trunk which he 
left in pledge with a landlady nearly 
fifty years ago to cover an over-due 
board bill. In those impecunious days 
the maestro penned an opera entitled 
“Pinotta.” 

Reports disagree as to whether or 
not the lost score was in the trunk. 
But an over-candid commentator ex- 
presses the belief that the regained 
opera “must contain flashes of his early 
genius.” Perhaps il grande Pietro is 
now beginning to work the vein at the 
other end. 
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John Patten Marshall 
Returns After Filling 
Important Role Abroad 








© Bachrach 
John Patten Marshall, Dean of the 
Boston University College of Music, 
Who Was American “Master of Musick’”’ 
at the Anglo-American Conference 


Boston, Oct. 20.—John Patten Mar- 
shall, dean of the Boston University 
College of Music, has resumed his 
year’s work after a visit to Europe, 
during which he presided as the Amer- 
ican “Master of Musick” at the Anglo- 
American Music Conference. 

Dean Marshall reached London in 
time to hear the final orchestral con- 
certs of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. After two days 
he went directly to Lausanne, where 
the Conference was held. It was at- 
tended by 600 musicians from Eng- 
land, United States and Canada. There 
were delegates from Germany, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, South Africa, New 
Zealand and Switzerland. 

The Conference was successful in 
every way, Dean Marshall reports, and 
plans have been begun for a larger 
conference in 1933, which will include, 
besides England and America, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Spain, Poland and 
possibly other nations. It is probable 
that the Conference will be held in 
Cologne. Dean Marshall has been ap- 
pointed a member of the American 
committee of five which is preparing 
for the event. 





Boston Piano Teachers’ Association 
Opens Fourteenth Season 


The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of 
Boston opened its fourteenth season 
with a meeting held at 218 Pierce Build- 
ing on Oct. 12. Josef Alexander played 
a program of teaching material. F. E. 
Burgstaller, manager of the Boston 
store of Carl Fischer, Inc., gave a short 
talk on “Three Sides of Piano Study.” 

Jane Russell Colpitt, president of 
the society, gave a short outline of ac- 
tivities for the coming season. 


Chicago Modernist Society to Give Two 
Concerts Under Ganz 


CuHIcaco, Oct. 20.—The Chicago chap- 
ter of the International Society for 
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CHICAGO CONCERT SEASON INITIATED 


Contemporary Music has announced 
two concerts, under Rudolph Ganz, in 
the Goodman Theatre on the after- 
noon of Jan. 31 and the evening of 
Feb 1. Both orchestral and ballet 
works will again be featured. 

The program has not been definitely 
selected, but Mr. Ganz has under con- 
sideration the following works: A 
dance divertissement by Ibert; Villa 
Lobos’s “Saludades”; Caturla’s Cuban 
dance, “Benbe”; Hindemith’s “The 
Young Maid”; Lambert’s “Pomona” 
and “Rio Grande”; Watson’s “Facade”; 
two works by MHonegger; Ravel’s 
“Pavanne”; Toch’s “Chinese Flute”; 
and three scores by Griffes suitable 
for ballet. The last mentioned are said 
to be practically certain of - perform- 
ance. A. G. 





New Baltimore Negro Chorus To Be 
Supported by Municipal Subsidy 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 20.—Plans for the 
organization of the first Negro chorus 
to be set up and maintained under a 
municipal budget were announced re- 
cently by Frederick R. Huber, munici- 
pal director of music. When the full 
roster of 200 voices is made up, train- 
ing will begin under W. Llewellyn 
Wilson, the conductor. The first con- 
cert will be given in connection with 
the concert of the City Colored Orches- 
tra, conducted by Charles L. Harris. 

Later in the season it is planned to 
organize a chorus of white singers for 
a performance of the choral part of 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 


Noble Cain and Walter Dellers to Head 
Loyola Musical Society 


CuHIcaco, Oct. 20.—Noble Cain and 
Walter Dellers have been appointed 
directors of the newly organized Loy- 
ola University Musical Society. The 
musical organizations of the university 
are being united into one group for 
the purpose of unifying musical inter- 
est in the university. The band has 
been discontinued. 

Mr. Cain, leader of the Senn High 
School A Cappella chorus and the Chi- 
cago A Cappella Choir, will lead the 
vocal music and coach the university 
glee club. Mr. Dellers, composer of 
the Loyola anthem, will lead the instru- 
mental music, including the concert and 
dance orchestras. A. G. 


Clayton F. Summy Co. Opens New York 
Branch 


The Clayton F. Summy Co. of Chi- 
cago, music publishers and dealers, have 
opened a New York branch at 9 East 
Forty-fifth Street. Dr. Preston Ware 
Orem will have personal supervision of 
the branch, which includes offices and 
a showroom, where music will be on 
display for the examination of teach- 
ers and students. 


Florence Easton Recuperating from 
Operation 


Florence Easton, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
is recuperating satisfactorily from an 
operation performed at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York, on Oct. 8. The 
soprano was compelled to cancel a Car- 
negie Hall Recital and engagements in 
other cities until the first of the year. 


Howard E. Potter Appointed Treasurer 
for Wigman Tour 


Howard E. Potter, vice-president of 
the A. B. C. News Service of New York 
and for many years idertified with the 
tours of famous musicians, has been 
engaged by S. Hurok as treasurer of 
the Mary Wigman transcontinental 
tour. 





Opening Week Brings Many 
Events—Critic Heard 
as Pianist 


CuHicaGo, Oct. 20.—The first week of 
the Chicago musical season displayed 
no diminution of the usual number of 
concerts nor any reduction of the aver- 
age attendance. Several events have 
boasted unusually large audiences for 
the early season. 

The opening Sunday of the season 
was enlivened by the appearance of a 
music critic in the réle of recitalist. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn’s activjties as critic 
for the Herald and E. mer and as 
teacher of numerous gifted young art- 
ists have in late years somewhat ob- 
secured his gifts as a pianist. For his 
reappearance after a lapse of ten years, 
the Studebaker Theatre was filled on 
Oct. 11. Mr. Gunn is always an inter- 
esting figure at the keyboard, an au- 
thoritative and independent musical 
thinker. His technique is comprehen- 
sive, and one of his most prominent as- 
sets is a round, full-bodied tone, capa- 
ble of considerable nuance and vari- 
ety of color. The program listed the 
Franck-Bauer Prelude, Fugue and 
Variation, Chopin’s B Flat Minor So- 
nata, two Szymanowski Mazurkas, and 
pieces by Brahms, Debussy and Liszt. 

Another gratifying event was the 
recital of Edith Mansfield, soprano, who 
made her debut here last year, in Kim- 
ball Hall on Oct. 13. Miss Mansfield’s 
voice has an attractive lyric quality, 
and it has been splendidly trained. She 
also possesses natural musical insight, 
a deft discrimination in matters of 
style, and an attractive personality. A 
program of exceptional interest in- 
cluded novelties by Marx, Ravel and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, an aria from 


“Turandot,” and American songs, old 
and new, by Carpenter, Rogers, La 
Forge, Freer, Sachnowsky, Hamilton 
Forrest, Guion and Milligan. Edgar 
Nelson’s accompaniments added much 
to the success of the event. 


Quartet Makes Debut 


The Alexander Sebald String Quartet 
made its professional debut before a 
large audience in Kimball Hall on Oct. 
14. Headed by a violinist of undis- 
puted authority, this group should find 
a place for itself in the community. 
It already plays with excellent tone 
quality, sure musical impulse, and a 
notable degree of unanimity. The other 
members of the quartet are J. Kovacs, 
viola; L. Zverow, second violin, and 
W. Peske, ’cello. Quartets by Schu- 
bert and Beethoven were given. Mr. 
Sebald played two movements of Bach’s 
G Minor Sonata for unaccompanied 
violin. 

Berenice Taylor, a young soprano of 
praiseworthy musical and vocal gifts, 
made her debut in recital in the Civic 
Theatre on Oct. 11. Jeannette Albert, 
twelve-year-old pianist, disclosed un- 
usual technical facility and promise of 
distinguished musical development at 
the Playhouse on Oct. 11 in a program 
that included the twelve Etudes of 
Chopin’s Opus 25 and Liszt’s Mazeppa 
Etude. Marc D’Albert, American Ne- 
gro pianist, was heard in recital at 
Kimball Hall on Oct. 11. 

The Sd&ngerbund Freiheit gave a 
charity concert in Orchestra Hall, un- 
der Karl Reckzeh, on Oct. 11. In addi- 
tion to the choral contributions there 
were solo appearances by Alfred Mil- 
tenberg, pianist, and Lucia Altoonjian, 
soprano. Accompaniments and orches- 
tra numbers were played by thirty-five 
members of the Chicago Symphony. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





MUNICH HAS FESTIVAL 





Week’s Brahms Series Given with Noted 
Soloists under Hausegger 


MUNICH, Oct. 15.—The city of Mu- 
nich is giving a Brahms Festival from 
Oct. 19 to 26, under the general direc- 
tion of Siegmund von Hausegger. 
There will be three orchestral concerts 
and two chamber music programs. The 
conductors to appear include also Fritz 
Busch and Hans Knappertsbusch. The 
soloists will be Paul Bender, Emmi 
Leisner, Max Pauer and the Szanto 
Quartet. Professor Fieker, of the Mu- 
nich University, will give a lecture on 
Brahms, and choral works will be con- 
ducted by Adolf Mennerich. 

The orchestral concerts will include 
all the works in this form written by 
Brahms, with the exception of the Ser- 
enade. Edwin Fischer will play the 
Piano Concerto in B Major. The “Vier 
ernste Gesinge” and the cycle “Die 
schéne Magelone” will be given, in ad- 
dition to various works for string 
quartet and piano. 

Two series of subscription concerts 
will be given this season by the Kon- 
zertverein, under Hausegger, in which 
the world premiere of Walter Braun- 
fels’s new piano concerto, “Tag- und 
Nachtstiicke,” will be given with the 
composer as soloist. In two of these 
programs, the Konzertgesellschaft un- 
der Mennerich will participate. First 
local performances of works by Her- 
mann Zilcher will be given, with the 
composer and his wife as soloists. 

The nine symphonies of Bruckner 
will be performed in the series to be 


given under the auspices of the The- 
atergemeinde, conducted by Hausegger, 
Knappertsbusch, and Prof. Laber of 
Gera. 





Works by Eleanor Everest Freer Given 
Recent Performances 


CuHIcaco, Oct. 20.—Eleanor Everest 
Freer has just completed the violin 
obbligatos for two of her songs, “Yon” 
and “Arachne.” 

The Chicago symphony band gave 
a Suite from the opera, “A Legend of 
Spain,” by Mrs. Freer at one of its 
concerts in Grand Park in September. 
Her opera, “The Legend of the Piper,” 
which had its premiere in Chicago by 
the American Opera Society in 1928, 
was produced before an audience of 
5500 in Sacramento, Cal., on June 6 
this year, with 350 people in the cast 
and a large symphony orchestra. 

Mrs. Freer is the composer of 151 
compositions, among them nine operas. 
The music is of the type that fits well 
into symphonic programs and is being 
used quite widely. M. M. 





Antonia Brico Conducts Orchestras in 
Foreign Cities 


BERLIN, Oct. 15.—Antonia Brico, of 
California, who made an extremely suc- 
cessful debut last spring as conductor 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
recently concluded a series of sixteen 
engagements as guest conductor of the 
municipal symphony orchestra in Riga 
and Libau, and has now been engaged 
to conduct two concerts of the Civic 
Orchestra in Warsaw. G. ve C. 
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Spanish Peon Keeps Music Alive in 


Villages’ Love for Music, 
from Bach to the Moderns, 
Is Reason for Survival of 
the Symphonic Art in 
Spain, Says Arbos — 
Wealthy Are Indifferent— 
Amazing Experiences on 
Annual Tours Told by 
Madrid Conductor 


HE peasants of Spain possess 
an instinctive appreciation of 
the best in music. They love 
Bach, and ask for it. They 
enjoy the moderns, like Stra- 
vinsky and Ravel. And they are not 

enthusiastic; as might be logically ex- 

pected, over the sometimes perfervid 
emotionalisms of Tchaikovsky. 
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These Are the Types of Spanish People Who Most Appreciate the Symphonic Music 
Which Sefior Arbos and the Madrid Symphony Bring Them. They Are Seen Here 
Dancing Their Traditional Dances, La Jota to the Bagpipe (Above) and La 
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It is to the Spanish peasants’ support 
of and love for good music that E. Fer- 
nandez Arbos, conductor of the noted 
Symphony of Madrid, attributes the 
survival of symphonic music in Spain. 
The reactions of the provincial audi- 
ences to symphonic music are color- 
fully described by Mr. Arbos, who, with 
his orchestra, has made an annual tour 
of the provinces of Spain for the last 
twenty-two years. The Spanish con- 
ductor carried on this tour last May in 
spite of the change in government. 


Peasants Form Philharmonics 


Last year Mr. Arbos and his orches- 
tra have played in sixty-two Spanish 
towns in seventy days. The tours begin 
early in May and end the first part of 
July. They have never played in fewer 
than forty towns. It is the happy climax 
of a full year of work for Mr. Arbos, 
who looks forward eagerly all year to 
being among those enthusiastic, appre- 
ciative and courteous people. Their 
love for music and the willingness of 
musicians to accept small rewards for 
their time and labor are the reasons for 
the survival of a musical life in Spain, 
declared the conductor. 

Critical appreciation of symphonic 
music among the masses has increased 
so much in the last twenty-two years 
that Philharmonic societies throughout 
his country have had an amazing 
growth, he said. His dark eyes glowed 
with delight in the telling, and with love 
for these genuine folk who have proved 
so much more responsive to the future 
of music and so much more satisfying 
as listeners than his wealthy audiences. 


Indifference of the Rich 


“It is the Spanish working class— 
farmer and farmhand, laborer, clerk, 
people of many of the professions— 
who support our music, whereas the 
well-to-do are indifferent to it,” he ex- 
plained. 

“In my tours of the Spanish villages, 
many having a population of only 5000, 
the entire town turns out for the con- 
cert. A large number escorts the or- 
chestra through town with songs and 
cheers, Those people, many of whom 
do not wear shoes to concerts, instinc- 
tively know what is good in music. 
Their opinions are independently 
formed, as they do not read criticisms. 
They feel beauty. They demand Bach, 
Beethoven, Wagner. They want the 
moderns, Ravel, Debussy, Stravinsky, 
and the American moderns, Bloch and 
Carpenter, whom I mean to play 
oftener. 


Muniera. 
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“And how they express their likes 


and dislikes! So different from the 
restrained Anglo-Saxons, who love so 
much sports! In the provinces, I 
sometimes never hear the end of a com- 
position, as the audience is on its feet, 
shouting and applauding. On the other 
hand, sometimes they hiss the singers 
—the bad singers. They literally drive 
the singer off the stage with vitupera- 
tion and old cabbage,” Mr. Arbos 
chuckled. “Yes, they are very, very 
hard on singers. 

“Twenty years ago they had never 
heard of Strauss and Ravel. Now they 
are playing them in village bands. 
Every town of any size now has its 
Philharmonic society, with a number 
of subscribers who pay a dollar or two 
a month with which to defray the ex- 
penses of a visiting orchestra. A com- 
mittee by a majority vote selects as 
popular a list of compositions as they 
can devise and arrange for the con- 
certs.” 

“These organizations are not busi- 
ness enterprises,” he hastened to add, 
“but they are managed by lovers of 
music quite without pay—men in the 
universities, the army, medicine and 
law. All the money remaining after 
expenses are paid goes to the musi- 
cians. 

“In my country, the symphony mu- 
sicians are not members of the musi- 
cians’ unions, but are members of the 
Symphony Society, which pays concert 
expenses. Their salaries cannot be 
fixed under this system. Whatever is 
left is divided among them.” 
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Note the Modern Dress, and the Absence of Manitillas 
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Recently during his annual tour he 
visited Manresa, a small Catalonian 
town about thirty miles north of Bar- 
celona—a town whose people had never 
before heard any kind of orchestra. 


During the previous year a musical 
society had been formed there whose 
membership was drawn from all social 
ranks of the community. Very often, due 
to the immense size of the audience, 
Mr. Arbos is forced to give his con- 
certs in the bull-rings. In Manresa, 
however, there was a good-sized thea- 
tre, and by ten o’clock that night it 
was comfortably filled. (Concerts and 
theatres usually begin at ten-thirty in 
Spain, concluding about 1 o’clock in the 
morning. So this was a little early.) 


“My program made no concessions 
to the Manresians’ previous lack of 
music,” Mr, Arbos declared. “It con- 
tained the Overture to Mozart’s ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’ Corelli’s ‘Gigue,’ ‘Sa- 
rabande’ and ‘Badineri,’ ‘The Sorcer- 


er’s Apprentice,’ the Albeniz-Arbos 
‘Triana’ and the ‘“Tannhauser’ Over- 
ture. I tell you the concentration of 


the audience was so intense that you 
could feel it. From the first motion of 
my baton! The lady, alas! who acci- 
dentally dropped her fan was hissed, 
dreadfully, from everywhere, it seemed. 

“With the conclusion of the over- 
ture, the applause was like artillery 
discharge. At the end of the concert, 
the audience stood up and shouted. 

In Saragossa, Mr. Arbos presented 
a concert version of “Parsifal” in the 
bull-ring, on the same day that the mob 





E. Fernandez Arbos, Madrid Conductor, 
Who Tells of the Spanish Peasant’s 
Love for Music 


had demonstrated its aversion to one 
of the matadors by burning down part 
of the grandstand. That same mob was 
to make up a large part of the concert 
audience, and it was the first time that 
symphonic music had been attempted at 
Saragossa. One of his most enthusi- 
astic ovations occurred that night. 

The next day a peasant driving an 
ox-cart stopped long enough to shake 
Mr. Arbos’s hand and assure him that 
if he ever needed help to send to Sara- 
gossa and “the blood of the inhabitants 
is yours for your defense.” 

On other occasions, porters at the 
station refuse tips when the orchestra 
is leaving. “What, maestro? After 
last night? No! No! Could not.” 

After the first concert at Alcoy, Mr. 
Arbos stopped at a small cafe near the 
theatre for a glass of milk and a half- 
hour’s conversation with a few friends. 
As he came out of the cafe a group of 
workmen, who had been waiting under 
an awning, broke into prolonged ap- 
plause, then quietly dispersed. In 
Spain, Mr. Arbos is an institution. 

THELMA Z. WILES 











CHORAL DIRECTORS 


will welcome the announcement that 


(Tomorrow)....R. Strauss 
and 
To tHe Cuivpren...S. Rachmaninoff 


MorGEN 


are now published, each in an excel- 
lent transcription for Female Voices 


(SSA), by 


A. WALTER KRAMER 





+ 


A complimentary copy will be 


sent to any women’s chorus 


director on receipt of this 
announcement. 
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1650 Broadway, New York 
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SYMPHONY STARTS 
SEASON IN DETROIT 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Open- 
ing Events—First “Pop” 
Concert Held 


Detroit, Oct. 20.—The concerts of 
the Detroit Symphony under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch in Orchestral Hall on 
Oct. 1 and 2 provided an unusually au- 
spicious opening of the music season 
here. After enthusiastic welcome from 
the audience, Mr. Gabrilowitsch made 
an entertaining speech on the “con- 
ductor versus director” question, and 
proceeded to lead the orchestra in a 
program in which the performance of 
the Brahms Second Symphony was out- 
standing. 

Other music included the Berlioz 
“Roman Carnival” Overture, the Korn- 
gold Suite from incidental music to 
Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing’ and the Weber-Weingartner “In- 
vitation to the Dance.” 





\* First “Pop” Concert 


The first “pop” cencert of the series, 
a Belle Isle request program, was held 
Saturday evening, Oct. 3, with Victor 
Kolar, associate conductor, on the 
podium. Tributes were given to Mr. 
Kolar and Murray G. Paterson, orches- 
tra manager. 

The program included the overture 
to Offenbach’s “Orpheus,” Sibelius’s 
“Valse Triste,” the Brahms Hungarian 
Dances, Nos. 5 and 6, Lehar’s waltzes, 
“Gold and Silver,” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Scheherazade.” Mr. Kolar 
played for an encore his own “Fair 
Land of Mine” March, which has been 
adopted as the official march of the 
American Legion. 

Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, state contest 
chairman of the Michigan Music 
Teachers’ Association, which will hold 
its competitions in this city during 
Music Week, May 5 to 7, has announced 
the program in a circular which is in 
the hands of the teachers of Detroit 
and the state. Both student and artist 





WEEKLY SINGING MEETINGS 
(Educational and Recreational) 


THE 


PEOPLE’S 
CHORUS 


OF NEW YORK 
L. CAMILIERI, Conductor 


(1) Eve Monday Evening, in 
the uditorium of the High 
School of Commerce, 1 
West 65th Street. 

(2) Every Tuesday Evening, in 
the Auditorium of the Stuy- 
vesant High School, 345 East 
15th Street. 

(3) very Tuesday Evening, in 
the uditorium of the Cen- 
tral Branch of the Y¥.W.C.A., 
610 : Avenue (at 
52nd Street). 


(4) meery Thursday Evening, in 
the Auditorium of the = 


School of Commerce, 
West 65th Street. 

All the singing meetings begin at 8 o’clock. 
Voice trials and Ton t of new members 
at 7:30. 

The Course includes: A new sight-reading 
lesson distributed and explained at each 
meeting—Practice of reading and singing 
music frequently in solo and in parts— 
Voice culture—Study of part songs and 
selections of the best vocal compositions— 
—_— for soloists with qualifica- 

tions. 

Dues for Music Fund: 50c a 
Month. Instruction Free. 
MEN and WOWUEN > te sing are invited 

a. 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Again Conducting 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


classes in piano, violin, ’cello and voice 
will be heard. 

The Detroit Musicians’ League will 
act as host to the state as well as the 
national convention of the association, 
the latter to be held Dec. 29-31. 

HERMAN WISE 


GEWANDHAUS JUBILEE 


Special Events to Mark 150th Year of 
Leipzig Organization 


LEIPZIG, Oct. 15.—The 150th anni- 
versary of the first concert in the 
Gewandhaus will be marked on Nov. 
25. The coming season will include 
sixteen special festival concerts in 
commemoration of the event. The 
dates for these concerts are Oct. 15, 22 
and 29, Nov. 5, 12, 25 and 26, Dec. 3, 
10 and 17, Jan. 1 and 21, Feb. 18 and 
25, and March 10 and 17. 

On Nov. 25, the anniversary date, 
Ludwig Wiillner will recite and the 
program will include Mozart’s E Flat 
Major Symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and works by Wagner. 

Bruno Walter and Karl Straube will 
conduct the first half of the season. 
During Walter’s absence in America in 
the late winter, the conductors will be 
Hermann Abendroth and Edwin 
Fischer. 





Julia Peters to Be Soloist with Man- 
hattan Symphony 


Julia Peters, soprano, will be the 
soloist in the first of the series of eight 
Monday evening concerts to be given 
by the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
in the ballroom of the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, on Nov. 16. She will also 
be heard with the orchestra at the 
new Waldorf-Astoria on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 6. 





Marion Kerby and John J. Niles to Tour 
Europe and America 


Marion Kerby and John J. Niles have 
been booked for tours of Europe and 
the United States this season in pro- 
grams of Negro Exaltations and Ken- 
tucky Mountaineer Tunes. 

Miss Kerby and Mr. Niles will sail 
for England early in December to sing 
at Dorchester House, London, on Dec. 
13. They will then give five return re- 
citals at The Hague and Amsterdam, 
in which they will include works appro- 
priate to the Christmas season, folk- 
songs dealing with the birth and youth 
of Jesus. 


The artists will return to New York 
on Jan. 20 to sing in Montreal and with 
the Buffalo Symphony Association. A 
trip to California will precede a con- 
cert in Palm Beach, Fla. Their Ameri- 
can season will end with an engage- 
ment before the American Women’s As- 
sociation in New York. April will find 
them again bound for Europe, where 
they will sing in the principal cities 
of the Continent. 

Miss Kerby, who is an artist pupil 
of Janet Spencer, and Mr. Niles are 
under the management of Helen Arthur 
of New York. 


PLANS AMERICAN SERIES 








Hanson to Lead Six Concerts and 
Second Festival This Year 


ROCHESTER, Oct. 20.—Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music and conductor of the Amer- 
ican Composers’ concerts, is planning 
for the coming season a series of six 
programs. The series will close in May 
with a second American Music Festival. 

Among the works to be performed, 
a complete list of which are not yet 
selected, will be a Symphony by Wil- 
liam Grant Still; Toccata by Roy Har- 
ris; Prelude and Fugue for piano and 
orchestra by Daniel Gregory Mason; a 
symphonic poem, “Gods of the Moun- 
tain” by Arthur Farwell, and a Piano 
Concerto by Henry Cowell. 

Among the works to be performed 
at the festival will, be William Grant 
Still’s ballet, “Sadji,” which is being 
repeated following its success at the 
first festival last May; a new ballet by 
Werner Janssen, and Bernard Rogers’s 
choral work, “The Raising of Lazarus.” 

Mary ErtTz WILL 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE 
SCHOOL MAKES AWARDS 





Fifty - five Students Win Fellowships 
in Six Departments of 
Institution 


The Juilliard Graduate School has 
awarded fifty-five fellowships to stu- 
dents for the coming season as a result 
of competitive examinations, according 
to a recent announcement by Ernest 
Hutcheson, dean. The school opened its 
fall term on Oct. 8 with an enrollment 
of 187 students. 

The following candidates, drawn from 
thirteen states, are the winners of this 
year’s awards: 


Conducting: Leo Kucinski, William Liberman, 
Jerome Moross and George Raudenbush. 


Composition: Priscilla Beach, Harold Brown. 
Marion Miller, William Pollak and Sigvald 
Thomson. 


*Cello: Milton Forstat, Ruth Hill and Suzanne 
Masselin. 


Violin: Julian Altman, Tobias Bloom, Morris 
Brenner, Fred Buldrini, Betty Etkin, Andrew 
Glassman, Andrew Gottesman, Aaron Hirsch, 
Max Hollander, Irving Lipkin, Dorothy Minty. 
Rosa Shapiro and Philip Williams. 


Piano: Jack Abrams, Grace Cronin, Minnie 
Hafter, Lawrence Hahn, Robert P. Hill, Milton 
Katz, Lucile Konove, Dora Pomerantz, Regina 
Pudney, Nadia Rostova, Sadye Slatin, Sidney 
Sukoenig, Sara Teraspulsky, Helen Thomson, 
Rosalyn Tureck, Dorothy Wagner and Helen 
Windsor. 

Voice: Harold Boggess, André Cibulski, Helen 
Couchman, Beatrice Gilman, Edison Harris, 
Malcolm Hilty, Helen Marshall, Roy Nichols, 
Margaret Olson, Roland as Lancelot 
Ross, Florence Vickland and Floyd Worthington. 





Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, has dedi- 
cated his new concert arrangement of 
C. P. E. Bach’s Sixth “Prussian” So- 
nata to Edwin Fischer, German pianist. 
Mr. Sukoenig will play this arrange- 
ment for the first time at his New York 
recital on Nov. 16. 
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CARA VERSON 


—produces a good FULL TONE—is at home with 
the MODERNS—CHARM and liquidity in “Jard- 
ins sous la Pluie.”—-London Times. 
—has special FLARE for the MODERNS, dis- | 
and INDIVIDUAL 
TIONS.—Washington D. C. Evening Star. 
DUE REVERENCE for the 
LISHED CLASSICS—SUBTLE SENSE of 
SHADING.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Management: BETTY TILLOTSON, 1776 Broadway, New York City 
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Management Emily Roosevelt 


Miss Roosevelt offered not a little in the way of vocal 
power and charm. 
pure soprano quality, especially good in the high tones, 
which are capable of telling dramatic effect. 
have real beauty. 
She has a well trained voice with excellent natural gifts 
behind it, and a definite idea of how-to use it. 
persuasive tone she adds propulsive force. 
to the hearer with everything that she intends to put into 


The voice came forth round and full in quality, beautiful 
in texture, and of desirable power. 
Spirited manner of interpretation. 

—Albert Goldberg in Chicago Herald and Examiner 


ROOSEVELT 


Dramatic Soprano 
Her voice had good volume and is of 


Her tones 
—Philadelphia Bulletin 


To her 
Her songs come 


—Edward Moore in Chicago Daily Tribune 


Noteworthy pianissimo. 





96 Hubbard Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Art of Late Carl Nielsen Too Little ; 


Appreciated in America, Says Compatriot 


Pe LH Le LE 





Tribute to Nielsen’s Art Paid 
by Charles Lautrup, Dan- 
ish Conductor—Composed 
Six Symphonies, T w o 
Operas and Much Cham- 
ber Music — Sometimes 
Thought “Austere” 


Charles Lautrup, the Danish conductor who 
writes so feeling a tribute to his close friend, the 
late Carl Nielsen, Danish composer, has been 
noted for his championship of the latter’s works. 
He has introduced them for the first time to 
audiences in Berlin, Frankfort, Munich, Bremen, 
Vienna, Copenhagen and Japan, where he has 
conducted symphony concerts. The Fourth Sym- 
phony of which he speaks, “L’Inestinguibile,” will 
be on his program as a memorial to the composer 
when Mr. Lautrup makes his American debut with 
the Manhattan Symphony on Dec. 6.—Ed., 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By CuHarLes LAUTRUP 


N Oct. 3, Carl Nielsen died in Co- 

penhagen. With him the greatest 
Danish composer of all time passed 
away. In Denmark national mourning 
prevails; in the musical world of 
Scandinavia the loss is considered 
great and is profoundly felt; Germany 
will generally regret Nielsen’s death, 
but throughout the rest of Europe the 
circles which will take notice are lim- 
ited. 

Here in America the reaction on men- 
tioning his passing is, in nine out of 
ten cases: “Who was Nielsen?” To a 
believer in Nielsen’s art this may seem 
strange, but one has to realize that 
only after the war were his works 
heard to any great extent outside the 
Scandinavian countries. 

And Nielsen was sixty-six years of 
age at the time of his death. 

It is reported that a few years ago 
after a concert of his compositions in 
Paris, Arthur Honegger, spontaneously 
embracing him, said: “I don’t under- 
stand. You have said all we wanted to 
say; you have said it a generation be- 
fore us—and said it much better!” 
The writer of these lines firmly be- 
lieves that the importance of Nielsen’s 
work which so suddenly revealed itself 
to Mr. Honegger and many others will 
ultimately be recognized everywhere. 


Transcended Sentimentality 


The six symphonies, the two operas 
(“Saul and David” and “Masquerade”’), 
the choral works, the symphonic poem 
“Pan and Syrinx,” the string quartets, 
the violin and the clarinet concertos, 
the later piano works, the variations 
for violin solo—all bear the character- 
istics of Nielsen’s mastery and of his 
cosmic spirit. Personal lamentations or 
erotic moonshine-happiness of the ro- 
mantic century shrank into insignifi- 
cance in Nielsen’s artistic world. From 
the earliest beginning he lifted his art 
with the infallibility of genius to planes 
where the sun burns through cool, clear 
air, leaving beneath him the rosy, 
stuffy clouds of sentimentality. To him 
the moon, the old romantic “match- 
maker,” was the eternal planet which 
saw the awakening of our earth from 
her sleep under the ice—in the light of 
which even the shyest animal in the 
woods ventures out from its hiding— 
through the shadows of which Pan was 
chasing Syrinx. 

Who ever gave us in the musical art 
& more intense feeling of the perma- 
nence and tenacity of humanity than 
Nielsen when he paints for us the 
rhythm of the earth, turning over in 
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Carl Nielsen, Late Noted Danish Com- 
poser-Conductor, Whose Art Is Evalu- 
ated in the Accompanying Article 


front of the plough, or the sensation of 
the heat of a midsummer day when we, 
stretched out in the fields, watch the 
white, drifting clouds, conscious of the 
infinite space above where the unseen 
planets circle in divine simplicity? 


Command of Counterpoint 


As a composer Nielsen was not inten- 
tionally a revolutionist. He purified 
his sense of melodic design.and of har- 
monic progression through his ex- 
tended knowledge and love for the old 
masters before Bach. His command of 
creative counterpoint, unparalleled in 
modern time, was acknowledged and 
admired long before the spirit of his 
works was understood. 

This fact has undoubtedly caused 
the frequent mistake of mentioning 
Carl Nielsen in the same breath as 
Max Reger with whom he has only 
this mastery of counterpoint in com- 
mon; otherwise they are as far apart 
as Mozart and Tchaikovsky. 

Nielsen’s symphonic form is near the 
classic, handled with superiority, simple 
in its modifications. 

His orchestra is the slightly aug- 
mented “Beethoven orchestra.” It is as 
if he had always asked himself: “How 
can I express this with the simplest 
means?” The same restraint we find 
in his instrumentation. The instru- 
mentation fits the music as the glove 
the hand, as the color the flower. He 
thoroughly avoids mere sound-effects 
(as well as mere harmonic effects) 
without interior musical structure. 


Austere to Modern Ears 


This last quality has given to Niel- 
sen’s works, for the spoiled modern 
ears, a certain austerity which for a 
long time prevented their becoming 
generally “popular”—an attitude of the 
public which is very similar to that 
with which the latest sonatas and 
string quartets by Beethoven were met 
during the decades following his death. 

Carl Nielsen gave his fourth sym- 
phony the motto: “L’Inestinguibile” 
(the inextinguishable). We who be- 
lieve in and love his music could fitting- 
ly select this as an omen for the future 
of his entire life-work. 
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HIS unwelcome suitor has been wooing the muse for many dreary 
months without winning her favor. Patience of the household 
seems about exhausted. 


If you, too, feel that the cause of human happiness would be bet- 
ter served by the return of Living Music to the theatre, you can help 
to hand the Robot his hat—just sign and mail the coupon. 


M-A-10-25 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS 


1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Without further obliga- 
tion on my part, please enroll my name 
in the Music Defence League as one who 
is opposed to the elimination of Living 
Music from the Theatre. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Manhattan’s Concert Season 


Auditoriums Occupied for 
Afternoon and Evening 
Recitals—Galston Returns 
in Interesting Program— 
Gigli Draws Customary 
Crowd—Debutants Create 
Good Impressions — For- 
eign and Native Artists 
Vie for Public Favor 


) spite of the business depression 
which is being so widely felt, musi- 
cians seem to continue to function as 
well as formerly. This fact is shown by 
the number of concerts and recitals 
heard so far in New York and by their 
general excellence. Already several new 
artists have shown excellent capabili- 
ties and the general run of young re- 
citalists has been better than for some 
seasons. Prospects, therefore, are for 
a winter of concerts that will prove 
eminently satisfactory to the music lov- 
ers in America’s metropolis. 


Gottfried Galston, Pianist 


The first pianist of the new season 
was Gottfried Galston, heard in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 7. A 
veteran—he was, if memory serves, the 
first pianist to be heard in the old 
Aeolian Hall—and a noted figure in the 
educational field, Mr. Galston brought 
ripe technical gifts, if more than a hint 
of austerity, to a program which was 
opened with Rameau’s Gavotte and 
Variations and two sonatas by Durante. 

The pianist showed that he was ca- 
pable of warm coloring and delicacy, 
but his style in the main was one of 
severe exactness, without much variety 
of nuance. The Durante works, ar- 
ranged by the performer, were graceful 
additions to the repertoire. The list in- 
cluded also the Prelude in B Flat Minor 
and the Prelude and Fugue in B Fiat 
Major from the “Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord,” a Sicilano by Friedemann Bach, 
Busoni’s Transcription of the Bach 
Chaconne, Two Chorale-Preludes and 
the organ Prelude and Fugue in D 
Major, four Etudes and the G Minor 
Ballade of Chopin and Busoni’s “Pagi- 
nesco” Capriccio. 
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At times, as in the Chaconne and the 
organ prelude, Mr. Galston rather 
stretched the limits of sonority of 
which the piano is capable. His audi- 
ence received him warmly. M. 


James Friskin, Pianist 


James Friskin, pianist, well known to 
New York concert goers, gave a recital 
entirely of works of Bach in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 9. 

Mr. Friskin’s tone displayed more 
warmth than at former hearings and 


G. Maillard Kesslere 
Lillian Rehberg, "Cellist, Who Created 
a Fine Impression in Her Debut Recital 


much of his program was played with 
clarity. In Busoni’s transcription of 
the C Major Organ Fugue there were 
irregularities in speed, but the work 
was given with insight. Three Chorale- 
Preludes transcribed by Tausig were 
among the best pieces of playing of the 
program, which also contained the B 
Minor Suite and four excerpts from 
the “Well-tempered Clavichord.” 

The audience was a large one and 
highly appreciative. 


Lillian Rehberg, ’Cellist 


Lillian Rehberg, a Naumburg Foun- 
dation prize-winner, gave an agreeable 
debut recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 10. 

Miss Rehberg already plays delight- 
fully. Her technique is well grounded 
and she seems to have both taste and 
musicianship. Her best work was in 
the Brahms E Minor Sonata; the least 
interesting in an unaccompanied sonata 
by Kodaly which was lengthy and too 

urely technical for sustained delight. 

e eighth Prelude from the “Well- 
tempered Clavichord” was also well 
presented. Walter Golde provided his 
customarily fine accompaniments. H 


Francis Xavier, Baritone 


Francis Xavier, baritone, said to be 
well-known as a choir singer under his 

tronym, made a recital debut in the 

arbizon-Plaza on the afternoon of 
Oct. 11, with Carroll Hollister at the 
piano. 

Credit must be given Mr. Xavier for 
his artistic intentions in building an 
excellent program of lieder of which, 
unfortunately, his vocal and interpre- 
tative gifts did not enable him to fully 
encompass the potentialities. H. 


Benno Rabinof, Violinist 


Benno Rabinof, violinist, whose play- 
ing is not unknown to New York lis- 
teners, was heard by an interested audi- 


Gains Momentum 
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ence in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 11, with Pierre Luboshutz at the 
piano. 

While it cannot be said that Mr. 
Rabinof’s program was an ideal one, it 
was, technically at least, well presented. 
Beginning with the Brahms G Major 
Sonata, Mr. Rabinof played Ysaye’s 
Sonata for violin alone, the Wieniawski 
D Minor Concerto, three pieces dy 
Vecsey, and Ernst’s “Otello” Fantaisie. 

Mr. Rabinof gave a technically good 
reading of the Brahms but did not quite 
expose all its spiritual significance. 
The Ysaye work is pretentious without 
being really good. It was, presumably, 
well interpreted. Wieniawski’s fire- 
works glittered but did not move, and 
the briefer works had their meed of 
attention. All in all, it was an evening 
of good violin »laying. q 


Angna Enters, Mime 


Angna Enters gave a program of her 
inimitable “Episodes” in the Morosco 
Theatre on the evening of Oct. 11, with 
Madeleine Marshall at the piano. In- 
cluded in Miss Enters’s list were eight 
new episodes in dance form, outstand- 
ing of which was “Ikon,” a Byzantine 
figurine mimed to Moussorgsky music. 
“Société Anonyme Moderne,” a jazzed 
version of Euterpe on a metal furniture 
horse, paid respects to the German 
dance, Ravel’s Bolero and other pres- 
ent-day manifestations. 


There were in addition postscripts to 
her popular “Pique-Nique, 1860,” 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” and “Nar- 
cissim,” and a droll picture of a pupil 
practising the “Moonlight” Sonata 
while watching the clock. The superb 
“Queen of Heaven” and “Pavana,” as 
well as other popular numbers, were 
given again. Miss Enters is unique, 
and her gamut of impressions is a 
strikingly varied one. M. 

At her second recital in the same 
theatre on the evening of Oct. 18, Miss 
Enters again delighted a large audi- 
ence. Three new “creations” entitled 
“Auto da Fé,” “Flemish Saints 15th 
Century” and “Farmer in the Dell,” 
proved delightful additions to an al- 
ready interesting repertoire. . 


Fay Ferguson, Pianist 


Fay Ferguson, pianist, who made a 
New York debut last season, re-ap- 
veared in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 12. 


Miss Ferguson’s program comprised 
two Concert Pieces of Scarlatti, the 
Bach C Minor Fantasia, Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata, the Chopin B Flat 
Minor onata and short pieces by 
Liszt, Griffes and Dohnanyi. 

Miss Ferguson has an agreeable 
stage manner and she understands 
what she plays, obviously. For this 


reason one must respect some of her 
readings even though not altogether 
agreeing with them. Her Bach was 
clean-cut and sonorous and while, in 
the first movement of the Sonata one 
missed the meditative content, perfect 
clarity was always evident. is same 
quality served well in the Presto of the 
Chopin. In the final group, Griffes’s 
“White Peacock” was well played and 
the Dohnanyi Capriccio given with con- 
siderable power. H. 


Jeanne Dusseau, Soprano 


Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, better 
known in Canada than in these United 
States, was heard in recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 13, this 
being her second recital appearance in 
New York. 


Mme. Dusseau’s voice is one of great 
natural beauty, capable of amazing va- 
riety of color, and, for the most part, 
under perfect control. After a some- 
what tremulous start in an aria by 
Rameau, she sang an aria by Grossi 
and songs by Mozart and Schubert. 
The second group, of lieder bv Brahms, 
Loewe and Wolf delighted the audience 
and the third, of Debussy’s settings of 
the Chansons de Bilitis, proved a piece 
of high art. Songs in English closed 
the program. Richard Wilens played 
accompaniments that were more accu- 
rate than inspiring. H. 


Ruth Klug, Pianist 


Ruth Klug, pianist, heard here some 
years ago, returned after a period of 
European study, to give a recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 13. 


An Impromptu of Schubert began 
the program, followed by eight Waltzes, 
some of which were new to New York, 
being among those recently discovered 
in Europe. The Schumann Fantaisie, a 
Sonata in C Major by Mozart, a group 
of Brahms Capriccios and one Inter- 
mezzo, and the F Minor Ballade of 
Chopin completed the program. 

Miss Klug plays with vigor which 
stood her in good stead especially in 
her Brahms numbers. The Schubert 
Waltzes had rhythmic appeal and the 
Mozart was delivered with sonority. 
Miss Klug’s audience, a numerous one, 
received her with enthusiasm. D. 


Isadora Newman, Diseuse 


Isadora Newman, diseuse, gave a re- 
cital of Negro and French Creole songs 
and stories in the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
evening of Oct. 13, accompanied by 
Leah Russell. 

Mme. Newman showed interpretative 
ability of a high order and both her 
actual performance and her comments 
and explanations were interesting. J. 


Wiener and Doucet, Pianists 


Making their American debut before 
an audience which received them more 
than cordially in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 14, Wiener and Doucet, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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OBERLIN OPENS TERM 


Ohio Conservatory Starts Sixty- 
seventh Season 


OBERLIN, On10, Oct. 20.—The Oberiim 
Conservatory of Music opened its sixty- 
seventh season on Sept. 18. More them 
100 new students from twenty-ferr 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
from Hawaii, are registered. Frank 
H. Shaw, director of the comservatory 
and professor of piano, anticipaiies 2 
successful season. Mrs. Bennett of the 
piano department and Mr. Goerner of 
the department of ‘cello return to tthe 
conservatory after a year's stuily 
abroad. 

The junior department of the Cm- 
servatory has a new teacher im Mirtem 
Peabody, who was graduated ‘fram 
Oberlin last June. She will take tthe 
place of Mrs. Don Morrison, who will) 
spend the year studying im Fram. 

Russell Broughton, who received his 
Mus.M. degree from the Comserwaitery 
in 1928, will teach theory im the cm- 
servatory during the coming year. He 
comes to the position from Burlimgtu, 
Iowa, where he has been active as 
choir director and organist for several 
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The school anmounces a six- 
series of weekly radio programs 
trem Station WHK, Cleveland, on 


i 


Mendays at 10:30 p.m. The first was 
givem em Oct. 5 by four members of 
thine > tage David Moyer, pianist; 


Reber Johnson, violinist; Bruce Ben- 
jamiim, tenor, and Axel Skjerne, accom- 


i 





Evansville Oraterie Seciety Sings 
“Creation” at Bloomington 

Ewanswins, Inn, Oct. 20.—The 
Evansville Civie Choral Society sang 
Bayda’s “Creation” before a large 
eudience im the men’s gymnasium of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, on 
Sept. 2. The accompaniments were 
played by am orchestra composed of 
peefessional musicians of this city and 
the wieimiltiy. 

De. Earl BE. Harper, president of 
Evansville College, conducted. His 
wit, Clara Lieber Harper, sang the 
soprane soles. George Kadel of Indian- 
apolis was: tenor soloist, and James R. 
Heugitom of Beston, the baritone. 

The performance, a stirring one, 
mmariked the close of the one hundredth 
sessiom of the Indiana Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Sevcik Is Honored on 
Arrival to Teach in 
Boston and New York 





Boston, QOct. 20.—Ottakar Sevcik, 
world-famous violin pedagogue, recently 
arrived on the Leviathan and has be- 
gun teaching classes both in this city 
and New York. He was met on arrival 
by Dr. Jaroslav Novak, the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Counsul-General at New York, 
and a delegation from the National 
Associated Studios of Music, Inc., 
headed by Albert Alphin of this city. 

Over 300 representative musicians 
and music lovers of Greater Boston 
tendered him a reception in the Shera- 
ton Room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 12. Nixon 
Waterman, spokesman for the audience, 
tendered Mr. Sevcik a cordial greet- 
ing, to which the violinist responded in 
kind. The reception committee com- 
prised the following: Mrs. M. H. Gule- 
sian, chairman, Dr. Arthur L. Brown, 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, Mrs. Frances J. 
Flagg, Gertrude B. Kay, Rev. Samuel 
Lindsay, Mr. Waterman, Bertha Barnes 
and Mrs. Pearl Bates Morton. 

A group of Boston Symphony Orches- 
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Ottakar Sevcik, Famous Violin Master 

(Right), Welcomed on His Return to 

the United States by Dr. Jaroslav Novak, 
Czech Consul-General 


tra players contributed a program of 
chamber music at the reception. 

Mr. Sevcik, who is eighty years of 
age, maintains excellent health and en- 
joyed his sea voyage and his reunion 
with his American friends. W. J. P. 


GRAINGER 


AT THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


COMPOSER 
Premiére of His “Tribute to Stephen Foster” 


GRAINGER THRILLS 


WORCESTER FESTWAL  . 


Percy Grainger, the pimist and itis 
“stole the show” im tie 


composer, 


Last Night’s Capacity 
Audience 


Perey Grainger went strong 
praise after the first performance of 
“Tribute to Stephen Foster’ in 
whieh he cunningly employed novel 
musical instruments, glasses among 


opening concert of the 72néi amma! them, to preduce a unique adaptation 


music festival tonight im Mechanic: tf “Camptowm Races” 


which brought 
tremendous applause. 


[OCTOBER 7th-9th} 


PIANIST 
Soloist in the TCHAIKOVSKY CONCERTO 


Grainger Astonishing 


In the evaluation of musicians’ 
analogies between contemporary art- 
ists are apt to -be hazardous but it 
is undoubtedly prudent to assert that 
Percy Grainger has no counterpart 
in the field of competitive pianistic 
virtuosity from the _ standpoint of 
originality, and so his astonishing 
rendition of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra in B flat 
minor was certainly the red-letter 


ist first, for while both the Concerto 
and Grainger are familiar favorites 
at these festivals, 
playing yesterday was the first real 
virtuoso display of the week. 
and sturdy worth there has been in 
great measure, but that added inborn 
something beyond talent, more even 
than skill and art, was heard and 
felt for the first time by the audi- 
ence 
thrilling chords of the most effective 


Percy Grainger’s 


Talent 


as one man, with those opening 








Hall, where he gave & capacity auiii- 
ence the thrill of the miigit with his 
new work, “Tribute t Siegien 
Foster.” 

It was the first performance of tite 
work ever given im public, and it ib- 
creased the popularity of the wersatil: 
musician to the highest pitch he ever 
attained here. The oauélieme siingily 
“went wild” over tthe novelty. 

—Rewe uite 


Triumph of Premiere 
Given Grainger Work 

“The Tribute to Stephen PF psiiar,.” 
Grainger’s novel atagyitatiom aft 
“Camptown Races,” Obreught the 
greatest applause. 

Grainger’s “Tribute” 

Percy Grainger, composer of tie 
three last mummbers of the pregrazmm 
presented himself mot im the ligt 
of concert pianist, but maither ao @ 
vital part of | wast and uwiigee «- 
semble, made whusually interesting 
by the addition of sewerel] seliom 
heard instruments. In his “Tribute 
to Stephen Foster,” the cumgeser’s 
marvelous tone was CGkeciy heard 


through the maze of imtruments- 
tion. This member, a2 combination 
dance-song and lullaby of Australian 
aborigines, grows from its rityytimiicall 
rollicking Hit int o weritable cor- 
roboree, as chorus aené oercihestra 
build up the theme, aiding | @ sort 
of anti-climax, 2a csofa of fading 
snatches of melo@y, which seems to 
lose itself im distance 


—V¥ orremer Bui Taiegrum 


Tribute ta Stephen Foster 


A group of numbers by Percy 
Grainger was a happy choice. The 
first of these was a “Tribute to 
Stephem Foster” for five single voices, 
mixed chorus, musical glasses, solo 
pian@® and orchestra. This was the 
initial) performance of a work that 
hes aroused considerable curiosity 
simee the first reports of the compos- 
en’S careful selection of the glasses 
fer the members of the chorus was 
reported, It makes use in typi- 
eal! Grainger style of one of Foster’s 
best tumes, the “Camptown Races.”’ 
Mr. Grainger cherishes early recollec- 
Tn ms ef his mother’s singing of it as 

a lullaby and he has treated it in this 
yo im ome section of the piece. 


—Wercester Evening Gazette 


Porwardiveking, indeed, was this 
cress section of what composers of 
eur day are writing, Arthur Bliss’ 
‘Morning Heroes,” Zoltan Kodaly’s 
“Psalmus Hungaricus’” and Percy 
Grainger’s “Tribute to Stephen Fos- 
ter,” “Drish Tune from County Derry”’ 
and “Pather and Daughter.’ 

He has constructed on it a free 
fintasy,, which is a very riot of color, 
veeal and instrumental. 

piece aroused the audience, 
which gave the composer an ovation. 

The audience’s enthusiasm for this 
nvely folk piece, as heard through the 
act ef a composer who believes in the 
music that springs from the soil, was 
great. Them his setting of a Faroe 
iand folk ballad, “Father and 
Daughter,” was sung and he was 
talied eut agaim to acknowledge the 
appimuse. 

{ bad heard it many years ago in 
New York. I recognized it then as a 
very striking composition, but last 
evening the performance was so much 
better that it revealed itself anew. 

—Wercester Evening Post 


event of the Festival so far. 

I have heard this concerto many 
times, but Mr. Grainger seemed to 
imbue it with new fire as well as a 
new tone quality. The meticulous 
care in the incessant dynamic grada- 
tions were injected with such subtle- 
ness that their delicacy in the wealth 
of orchestral color was comparable 
only to the vapory technic of an air 
brush. 

Mr. Grainger is more than an art- 
ist; more than a virtuoso—he is an 
originator. 

While his technic is amazing in 
both power and facility it was his 
beautiful liquid tone which gave the 
greatest pleasure, and even this bears 
the earmarks of originality. 


Loudest Applause 


The applause which followed the 
completion of the Concerto exceeded 
every enthusiastic outburst heard at 
the Festival so far, and Mr. Grainger 
was recalled four times. 


—wWorcester Daily Telegram 


And then came Percy Grainger and 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto, the one 
in B flat minor, Opus 23. In this case 
it seems quite right to put the pian- 


piano concerto ever written. 

The many sided Grainger, the com- 
poser, the innovator, yesterday was 
all the artist, the artist in a serious 
mood with splendid playing brought 
out fully the loveliness, the haunting 
beauty, the massive virility and the 
noble structure of Tchaikovsky's 
masterpiece. It was a remarkably 
consistent interpretation that the 
pianist gave and one that called for 
the use of a perfect technic that in- 
cluded almost every form known to 
pianists, and its perfection gave an 
added pleasure to the whole of the 
impressive performance from the 
start to the last dazzling climax. 


—Worcester Evening Gazette 


The audience was of good size, at- 
tracted no doubt by the appearance 
of Percy Grainger in the Tchaikovsky 
concert. 

Mr. Grainger is an ideal exponent 
of the heroics of the work and he 
outdid himself in his playing of it 
yesterday. This was piano playing of 
great breadth, technical mastery and 
that healthy musicianship which this 
pianist displays in all that he does. 


—Worcester Evening Post 
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BUFFALO MUSICAL 
FUND ESTABLISHED 


Philharmonic Course Is 
Opened with Recital 
by Rachmaninoff 


BuFFALO, Oct. 20.—Announcement 
has just been made of the establishment 
of a scholarship fund at the First Set- 
tlement Music School of Buffalo by Mrs. 
William H. Daniels as a memorial to 
her late husband. The fund will pro- 
vide a musical education for six stu- 
dents each year, two scholarships in 
voice, two in piano and two in violin or 
other orchestral instruments. Auditions 
for scholarship candidates will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Alfred H. Schoellkopf, 
president of the school; Mrs. Nathaniel 
Norton, president of the Chromatic 
Club, and a committee of which Mrs. 
Evelyn Choate is chairman. 

The Philharmonic series of concerts 
at the Buffalo Consistory was opened 
on Oct. 19 with a piano recital by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. The next concert of this 
course will be given on Oct. 29 by the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
making its first appearance in this city. 

A concert was given on Oct. 7 in the 
Lafayette Hotel ballroom by Vincent 
Mattina, operatic baritone. Mr. Mat- 
tina is a former Buffalo resident, who 
has been studying in New York for five 
years. He gave admirable interpreta- 
tions of arias by Handel, Mozart, Ros- 
sini and Verdi and a group of Spanish 
songs. Arnold Cornelissen, the ac- 
companist, gave solo Chopin numbers. 

John Thompson, pianist and com- 
poser, gave a talk on ‘The Technique 
of Interpretation,” on Oct. 15 in the 
recital hall of Denton, Cottier and 
Daniels. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the first Guido 
Chorus concert of the season. 

Mary M. Howarp 
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Maine Committee Selecting 
New State Song 


ORTLAND, ME., Oct. 20.—A 

committee composed of promi- 
nent men and women in the state 
are at work selecting the winning 
song from the vast number sent 
in for the Maine Song contest, 
held under the direction of Daniel 
W. Hoegg, of Portland, chairman 
of the publicity committee of the 
State Bureau. Songs were re- 
ceived from New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and 
many other parts of the country, 
the majority, however, coming 
from this state. 

The best five or six songs will 
be sung over Station WCSH, by 
T. Frederick Mulvenny, of Bos- 
ton. A special award will be 
made for the work which receives 
the largest vote in this perform- 
ance. 











“Petrouchka” Launches Ballet Series 
at Dance Centre 


As the first of a series of subscrip- 
tion bills planned by the Dance Centre, 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” was given 
several performances during September 
at the Intimate Theatre Studio of Fe- 
licia Sorel and Gluck Sandor. 

The choreography was devised by Mr. 
Sandor, who danced the title role with 
much spirit. Lisa Parnova was grace- 
ful in the role of the Ballerina. Ran- 
dolph Sawyer, Negro dancer, added a 
virile note as the Moor. Others in the 
cast included Miss Sorel as the Gypsy, 
Esther Junger as the Street Dancer, 
Jean Oliver as the Magician, Charles 
Laskey as the Coachman and the Organ 
Grinder, and Frank Pujol as the Dandy. 

Interesting modern backdrops and 
delightful costumes added much to the 
piquancy of the production. The ac- 
companiments were played in a four- 
hand piano arrangement by Lily May 
Hyland and Marion Engle. M. 
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Ricci to Return to v 
Concert Platform 
After Year’s Absence 
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Cosmo 


Ruggiero Ricci, Boy Violinist, Steps Off 
the Train in New York, After a Summer 
in the West 


After an absence of nearly a year 
from the concert platform, Ruggiero 
Ricci will again be heard in a limited 
number of appearances during the 
coming season, according to an an- 
nouncement by his managers, Haensel 
& Jones, of Columbia Concerts Corpo- 
ration. 

The eleven-year-old violinist spent 
the summer on the Pacific Coast, living 
with his parents in Los Angeles, and 
working with his new teacher, Mishel 
Piastro. 





N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony to Give 
Two Series for Young People 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony will give two series of six con- 
certs for young people this season in 
Carnegie Hall under Ernest Schelling, 
according to Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the Young People’s Con- 
certs Committee. 

All the concerts will be on Saturday 
mornings. Series No. 1, elementary, 
will be given Nov. 7, Nov. 28, Dec. 12, 
Jan. 9, 1932, Jan. 30 and Feb. 27. The 
dates for series No. 2, advanced, will be 
Nov. 21, Dec. 5, Dec. 19, Jan, 23, 1932, 
Feb. 6 and March 19. 

These two series of six concerts each 
at the same subscription rate as five 
concerts last season, take the place of 
the three graded series of 1930-31. 





Bauer to Head Washington Friends of 
Music 


Harold Bauer has been elected presi- 
dent of the Friends of Music of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The society is an impor- 
tant amateur musical organization, 
which holds its concerts in the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress. 


PITTSBURGH SEASON OPENS 


Local Organizations Already Provide 
Programs of Interest 

PITTSBURGH, Oct. 20.—A busy season 
is in prospect, with a high standard 
to be maintained. 

Under the auspices of the Icor Asso- 
ciation, Gaylord Yost, violinist; Samuel 
Kliachko, ’cellist, and Sara Kliachko, 
pianist, appeared recently in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram, which was well received. 

The Pittsburgh String Symphonic 
Ensemble, now in its second season, 
under the conductorship of Oscar E. 
Del Bianco, gave the first of a series 
of ten concerts in Carnegie Lecture 
Hall, playing works by Beethoven, 
Busch, Grainger, Arensky, Zitterbart 
and J. S. Bach. 

Alice Goodell gave an organ recital 
before the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs has begun its season. The 
Northwestern Regional Conference was 
held at Sharon on Sept. 30. The 
clubs were scheduled to meet in con- 
ference in Canton, Ohio, on Oct. 15. 

William H. Oetting has announced 
a special organ class at which the en- 
tire set of Karg-Elert Choral Impro- 
visations will be played and discussed, 
from Oct. 12 to June 6. 

Dr. Charles N. Boyd will give a 
series of lectures on symphonies, with 
Dallmeyer Russell and Marion Clark 
Bellinger assisting at the piano. These 
recitals will extend throughout the sea- 
son. W. E. BENSWANGER 


DITSON AIDS MUSIC 





Will of Late Publisher Reveals Large 
Bequests to Eight Schools 


That the late Charles H. Ditson, mu- 
sic publisher, left $800,000 to colleges, 
universities and conservatories to pro- 
vide for musical education, was re- 
vealed on Oct. 14, when the transfer 
tax appraisal of his estate was filed by 
Deputy State Tax Commissioner Mau- 
rice A. Stephenson. 

The bequests include $100,000 each 
to Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Prince- 
ton universities, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, the College of Mu- 
sic in Cincinnati, the Ann Arbor School 
of Music, and the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. 

The publisher’s widow, Mrs. Alice 
Maud Ditson, was bequeathed a life in- 
terest in $3,922,810 and personal posses- 
sions valued at $8,723. 

A niece, Katherine Procter, received 
a life interest in $1,961,405, and s 
nephew, James Edward Ditson, a life 
estate in $200,000. 
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Dobrowen Forces Assisted 
by Szigeti in Two 
Concerts 


San Francisco, Oct. 20.—The first 
Friday night popular concert by the 
San Francisco Symphony, in the Tivoli 
Opera House on Oct. 9, drew an au- 
dience of proportions which augured 
well for the success of this innovation. 
In previous seasons the popular con- 
certs have been held on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Issay Dobrowen inaugurated the 
series with an all-Wagner program, in- 
cluding the “Flying Dutchman” Over- 
ture, the Preludes to the first and third 
acts of “Lohengrin,” the “Good Friday 
Spell” from “Parsifal,” Siegfried’s 
Funeral Music from “Gétterdimmer- 
ung,” the Prelude and “Love-Death” 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” “Traume” 
and the Overture to “Rienzi.” 

The program demonstrated the im- 
provement made in the brass section. 
With his energetic beat, Mr. Dobrowen 
secured brilliant performances. 


Szigeti Is Soloist 


The second pair of symphony pro- 
grams, given on Oct. 16 and 18, had 
Joseph Szigeti as soloist in the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto. He gave it a 
well-poised performance, the _ tonal 
beauty and exquisite delicacy of the 
cantilena passages being memorable. 
The breaking of a string in the middle 
of a passage caused a gasp from hear- 
ers, but following an exchange of in- 
struments with Concertmaster Nathan 
Abas, Mr. Szigeti resumed the work 
at the identical spot at which it had 
been interrupted. This feat won him 
an unusual ovation. Brahms’s Second 
Symphony and Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture comprised the remainder of 
the program. 

The United States Army Band, under 
Capt. William J. Stannard, gave two 
programs to small audiences in the Ex- 
position Auditorium on Oct. 8. 

Sascha Wolas, violinist, made his 
American debut on Oct. 5 in Scottish 
Rite Auditorum under the management 
of Alice Metcalf. A member of the 
Auer clan, he revealed a strong sense 
of lyric values and overcame technical 
difficulties skillfully. His program in- 
cluded the Prokofieff Concerto Op. 19, 
the Bartok-Szekely “Roumanian Na- 
tional Dances,” Szymanowski’s “Taran- 
tella” Op. 28, the Bach Chaconne, a 
Handel Sonata and Chausson’s “Poéme.” 
Edward Harris was a fine assisting 
pianist. 


Frieda Siemens, German pianist, 
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SAN FRANCISCO MEN OPEN «POP”’ SERIES 


made her Western debut in a benefit 
recital for the St. Mary’s Hospital 
Chapel Fund on the same evening. She 
proved to be an excellent pianist 
steeped in the classical tradition. 
Harry Cykman, nine-year-old violin- 
ist, who was recently awarded a second 
year’s scholarship for study at Curtis 


Institute, gave a recital in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium arranged by his San Fran- 
cisco teacher, Sigmund Rader. The 
Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto was especially 
well done. Mr. Harris was the ac- 
companist. 

Annie Louise David, harpist, has re- 
turned to San Francisco after several 
months of concertizing and teaching 


in the East. Marsgory M. FISHER 














CURTIS INSTITUTE OPENS ACTIVE EIGHTH SEASON 





Artist-Students Again to Participate in 
Radio Series, Symphonic and 
Chamber Music Events 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Following 
the return of Josef Hofmann from his 
summer home at Camden, Me., the 
Curtis Institute of Music under his 
direction has opened its eighth season 
with an extensive program of activities. 

Artist-students of the Institute will 
participate in the annual series of 
twenty radio concerts over the network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and in a score or more of concerts 
before leading music clubs, colleges and 
universities. The Curtis Symphony 
Orchestra, to be heard this year for the 
first time under the leadership of Fritz 
Reiner, will give a concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, in addition to its 
schedule of Philadelphia appearances. 
Five concerts of chamber music will 
be given in the Pennsylvania Museum 
under the direction of Dr. Louis Bailly. 

Summer activities of students of the 
Institute were on a scale only slightly 
less than the winter schedule. Mr. Hof- 
mann had with him at Camden a group 
including Shura Cherkassky, Nadia 
Reisenberg, Joseph Levine and William 
Harms. Concerts were given in Cam- 
den and Rockport by Alice Chalifoux, 
harpist; Paceli Diamond, soprano; 
James Bloom, violinist; Irene Singer, 
soprano, and Ethel Stark, violinist. 





Molinari to Conduct Four American 


Orchestras 


Bernardino Molinari, who spent the 
summer in Positano near Naples, re- 
turned in September to Rome, where 
he prepared his programs for the 
Augusteo Orchestra season, opening 
Nov. 15. During October he will ap- 
pear as guest conductor in Berlin, 
Munich and Prague. 

Mr. Molinari will leave for his an- 
nual visit to the United States at 
the end of December. This year he 
will conduct during four weeks with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, three con- 
certs of the Rochester Philharmonic, 
two concerts of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, and one by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. 


Lila Robeson Heard in Cleveland 
Recital 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Lila Robeson, 
contralto, was given an ovation when 
she sang before the Music and Drama 
Club in the opening concert of the sea- 
son at the Wade Park Manor on Oct. 12. 

Her program included a song cycle 
by Beethoven, and “La Cloche” by 
Saint-Saéns, “Les papillons couleur de 
neige,” by d’Ambrosio, “Pastorale,” by 
Stravinsky, “The Cave,” by Edwin 
Schneider, “On a Hill,” by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, two songs from “In Memo- 
riam,” by James H. Rogers, and “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” by Josephine Forsyth. 








An oratorio by Joseph Haas, com- 
posed in honor of the 700th anniversary 
of St. Elisabeth of Hungary, will be 
given its premiere by the Cassel Choral 
Association on Nov. 11. 


The Swastika Quartet gave four con- 
certs in Maine, one each at Sorrento 
and Seal Harbor and two at Hancock 
Point. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., Horatio Con- 
nell had a group of summer students 
who participated in the opera season 
of the Chautauqua Opera Association, 
Albert Stoessel, conductor. Walter 
Vassar, baritone, appeared in two per- 
formances of “Pagliacci,” and Alfred 
de Long in “Carmen.” Concerts in 
Chautauqua and Jamestown were given 
by these two singers, together with 
Eugene Ramey and Clarence Reinert. 


Concert Series Begun 


The series of annual concerts given 
under the auspices of the Institute was 
opened on Oct. 10 with a concert at the 
Westtown School, Westtown, Pa. The 
participants were Jorge Bolet, pianist; 
Margaret Codd, soprano; Iso Briselli, 
violinist, and Earl Fox, accompanist. 
Concerts scheduled to date include three 
appearances at the University of Dela- 
ware, two at Western Maryland Col- 
lege, two at Marywood School, Scran- 
ton, two at the George School, and a 
second concert at the Westtown School. 

Alexander McCurdy, Jr., organist, 
has returned from a two months’ tour 
of California, where he filled a series 
of engagements at Temple Emanu-El 
in San Francisco. He gave two organ 
recitals at Leland Stanford University, 
one in Eureka, Cal., and a series of re- 
citals in the First Congregational 
Church of Oakland. Mr. McCurdy is 
organist of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, and director of 
the Trenton Choral Society. 
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Plane Bears Tappolet, 
Metropolitan Bass, to 
Sing at Berlin Opera 








Siegfried Tappolet, Bass of the Metro- 

politan Opera, Arriving by Airplane in 

Berlin to Sing as Guest at the Municipal 
Opera 


Siegfried Tappolet, bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera, after the close of 
his American season, appeared in guest 
performances at the Berlin Staatsoper 
and also in Zurich and Mannheim. Fol- 
lowing a short vacation at Saas-Fee, 
Switzerland, Mr. Tappolet began a ae- 
ries of appearances at the Municipal 
Opera in Berlin, with which he has re- 
cently signed a contract. 

Mr. Tappolet will sing the role of 
the Landgrave in “Tannhauser” in 
three performances during October in 
Rotterdam. During November he will 
give several concerts in Switzerland. 
He arrives here on Jan. 11 to begin his 
series of appearances at the Metropol- 
itan Opera. 
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Philadelphia Year Launched by 
Stokowski and Hadley Forces 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra opened its thirty- 
second season on Oct. 9, 10 and 12, in- 
augurating the Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening regular series of 
thirty concerts and the Monday even- 
ing series of twelve events. The same 
program was given at the three con- 
certs, and on Monday evening it was 
broadcast as the first of a series of 
seven events on the air. 

The program was in line with Mr. 
Stokowski’s announced intention this 
season to give a panorama of the past 
four centuries of music. He led off 
with a list both delectable artistically 
and important from a musicological 
standpoint. All the numbers were of 
the pre-classic school. There were a 
group of six excerpts from Montever- 
di’s “Orfeo,” a ballet suite from works 
of Lully, including among other items 
a prelude from “Alceste”’ and a march 
from “Thesée”; Purcell’s “Trumpet 
March,” found by Mr. Stokowski a few 
years ago in the British Museum; Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto Grosso in D Minor; 
the overture to Rameau’s “Castor et 
Pollux”; the “Water Music” of Han- 
del; and his own orchestral versions of 
five Bach numbers, the notable G Minor 
Fugue, the Prelude in E Flat Major, 
the magnificent Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor and two chorales. The orches- 
tra played with great distinction and 
beauty of tone. In the Purcell num- 
ber Mr. Stokowski divided the applause 
with Saul Cohen Caston, the first trum- 
peter. 


Hadley Opens Orchestral Series 


A second series of orchestral con- 
certs got under way on Oct. 11 when 
the Pennsylvania Symphony opened its 
second season in Scottish Rite Hall. 
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This orchestra was organized last year 
for the twofold purpose of giving em- 
ployment to numerous unengaged sym- 
phony players and of affording high 
class orchestral programs at a mod- 
erate price. Dr. Henry Hadley, who 
received an ovation at the final concert 
last season, is the conductor this year. 
The tone quality of the new organiza- 
tion is excellent and it has developed a 
smoothness of routine. 

In addition to very admirable read- 
ings of the Beethoven Fifth and Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes,” Dr, Hadley diversified 
his program with a world premiere, of 
the transcription of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in G Minor for violin unaccom- 
panied, by André Polah. Mr. Polah 
treated the original reverently and pro- 
duced some fine orchestral effects. He 
gave the leading part to the first vio- 
lins and contributed considerable orig- 
inal material in maintaining a musical 
continuity. 


Recital Course Launched 


The concert series of the Y. M. and 
Y. W. H. A., which will be on an es- 
pecially notable scale this year, opened 
on Oct. 14 in Fleisher Auditorium. 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and Esther 
Dale, soprano, were the first artists to 
appear in the series of ten concerts. 
Mr. Salmond played with rare virtu- 
osity, seeming to surpass anything he 
has hitherto done in this city. A Bach 
Arioso and a Paradies “Sicilienne” 
opened his list, and he later played a 
Debussy Minuet, Ravel’s “Piece in the 
Style of a Habanera” and a Fauré 
“Flégie.” 

Miss Dale was heard to advantage in 
a group of lieder, effectively inter- 
preted and a miscellaneous group in- 
cluding several English songs, very 
well offered. Her most successful con- 
tribution was the enormously difficult 
“Psaume No. 117” of Ernest Bloch, 
originally written for soprano and or- 
chestra. 

W. R. MurpPuy 


League of Composers to Publish Guide 
to “Wozzeck” by Willi Reich 


A Guide to “Wozzeck” by Willi 
Reich will be issued as a special sup- 
plementary brochure of the magazine 
Modern Music by the League of Com- 
posers. The brochure, including a com- 
plete musical analysis of the opera, 
will be published before the New York 
premiere of “Wozzeck,” under Leopold 
Stokowski at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Nov. 24. 

As in previous seasons, the League 
of Composers will give a members’ 
series of Composers’ Concerts featuring 
American and European works. The 
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League will again be affiliated with Mr. 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association in the production 
of two stage works at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York next spring. 





INCOMING STEAMSHIPS 
BRING MANY ARTISTS 





Opening of Musical Season Causes 
Influx of Players and Singers 
to These Shores 


With the opening of the Metropolitan 
only a short time off and the concert 
season already in full swing, practically 
every transatlantic liner has brought in 
musicians from foreign shores. 

On the Bremen, which docked on Oct. 
7, came Mary Garden and Sergei Rach- 
maninoff. The Paris, on the following 
day, had aboard Jean Wiener and Clem- 
ent Doucet, exponents of two-piano 
playing; Vladimir Golschmann, who 
comes to conduct the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, and Désiré Defrére, baritone of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Lily Pons, who created as much of a 
furore in South America as she did 
in the United States last winter, came 
back from the lower hemisphere on the 
Eastern Prince on Oct. 9. The same 
day, Joseph Szigeti, violinist, returned 
from Europe on the Vulcania. 

The Conte Grande on Oct. 12, had 
aboard Beniamino Gigli, Antonio Scotti 
and Giovanni Martinelli of the Metro- 
politan, and Roberto Moranzoni, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, came the next day on the 
Europa, as did Willem van Hoogstraten, 
conductor of the Portland Symphony, 
and members of the Don Cossack Choir, 
with their conductor, Serge Jaroff. 

Adolfo Betti, formerly first violin of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, José Iturbi, 
pianist, and Dino Borgioli, tenor of La 
Seala, arrived on the de Grasse on Oct. 
16. The same day, Egon Pollak, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Civic Opera As- 
sociation, and Gustav Schiitzendorf, 
baritone of the Metropolitan, came on 
the New York. 

Max Altglass, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, was on the Berlin on Oct. 19, 
and Armand Tokatyan, tenor, of the 
same organization, was due on the 
Bremen on Oct. 23. 

Carl Engel, chief of the Music Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, presi- 
dent of G. Schirmer, Inc., and editor 
of the Musical Quarterly, left on the 
President Roosevelt on Oct. 14. 





Wurlitzer Company Issues Catalog of 
Rare Stringed Instruments 


A beautifully printed catalog of rare 
violins, violas and ’cellos in the Wur- 
litzer collection has been issued by the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of New 
York. The illustrated book of some 
200 pages describes and gives the his- 
tory of several hundred instruments 
which comprise Part I of the Wurlitzer 
collection. 

The second volume, to be issued 
shortly, will include the choicest in- 
struments of the collection and other 
world-famous specimens, with a his- 
torical treatise on the history of violin- 
making by famous masters. 


Johnstown Chorus to Give New Ora- 
torio by Boris Levenson 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Oct. 20.—The West 
End Choir Ensemble Society will give 
the premiere this season of “David and 
Absalom,” an oratorio by Boris Leven- 
son, New York composer, dedicated to 
the organization. The composer will 
conduct. 





Mary McCormic Will 
Sing New Roles with 
Chicago Civic Opera 








Mary McCormic, Who Will Again Sing 
with the Chicago Civic Opera This 
Season : 


CuicaGo, Oct. 20.—Mary McCormic 
(Princess Mdvani), soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera and of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, will sing the roles of 
Salome, Hérodiade and Louise with the 
local company this season. She has 
also prepared the leading role in a 
new opera which is scheduled to be 
given this season. 

Miss McCormic has in mind the 
writing of a book giving intimate side- 
lights on operatic life, she said recently. 


New “Piano Camera” Records Playing 
Style of Performers 


Iowa City, Oct. 20.—Joseph H. Tiffin, 
of the University of Iowa department 
of speech, and Dean Carl E. Seashore, 
head of the psychology department, 
have perfected a “piano camera.” 

This novel invention is designed to 
record the duration, time of incidence 
and time of reading, and relative meas- 
ure of the intensity of each note struck 
during the playing of a work. It will 
make possible the scientific analysis of 
the playing of noted artists. 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert to Make 
Tour of United States 


Sigfrid Karl-Elert, noted German or- 
ganist and composer, will visit the 
United States in January, February 
and March for a recital tour, accord- 
ing to an announcement made recently 
by Bernard R. Laberge, New York con- 
cert manager. 

Doctor Karg-Elert will be heard in 
recitals in a number of cities and wil! 
play some new works which he has 
composed especially for the tour. 


Recital 





Richmond Not Manager of Boston 
Morning Musicale Concerts 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Aaron Richmond’s 
activities in arranging concerts fo! 
Boston and vicinity do not include th« 
programs for the Boston Morning Mu- 
sicales, as was implied in the Oct. 10 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. Mr. Rich- 
mond manages many other concerts, 
and the Morning Musicales manage- 
ment has called on him for advice, and 
booked concerts through his office, but 
he states that he is not sponsoring th« 


concerts, and is not connected with the 


management. 
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FOUNDS CONCERT 
LEAGUE FOR COAST 


Western Artists to Appear 
Under Subscription Plan 
in Various Cities 

San FRANcisco, Oct. 20.—Frederick 
Shipman, formerly owner and pub- 
lisher of Musical West and at one time 
advance agent for Melba and other 
noted artists in Australia, has organ- 
ized the Western Concert Artists’ 
League with units in major cities on 
the Pacific Coast. The plan is designed 
to afford capable artists an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, at a fair profit, 
outside of their home cities. 

Each unit is pledged to have an ex- 
change artist and two local ones on 
every program. Membership fees in- 
cluding tickets for the series of pro- 
grams, guarantee a fixed sum ($75 
plus expenses) for each artist par- 
ticipating, and assure an audience of 
at least 600 persons prominent in the 
musical life of each city. 


Three Cities Organized 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle are already fully organized and 
will start operations this month. The 
various units are self-governing. Mem- 
bership in the league is by invitation. 
Its concerts are open to the public at 
a nominal admission fee of one dollar. 
Mr. Shipman stated recently that be- 
tween $11,000 and $12,000 has been 
deposited in banks, and contracts have 
been signed for sixty-three concert en- 
gagements. By January Mr. Shipman 
anticipates that eight or ten cities will 
have actively operating units. 

MaArJorY M. FISHER 








New Executive Appointed for Mondsee 
Conservatory 


A reorganization has been effected 
in the Austro-American Conservatory 
at Mondsee, Austria, by William H. 
Stephenson, newly elected executive 
vice-president. The officers and faculty 
remain, with a few additions, about the 
same as formerly. Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl 
is honorary president, Dr. Paul Stefan, 
honorary musical director, and Mrs. 
Katherine B. Peeples; president. 

A Society of Friends of the Austro- 
American International Conservatory 
was organized with a large enrollment. 
Headquarters for the foreign office will 
be henceforth at the International 































































































University Union, 173 Boulevard St. 
Germain, Paris, with Mr. Stephenson in 
charge of the affairs. of the conserva- 
tory there. He will spend the month of 
November in America looking after 
interests of the conservatory here. 

The American office of the conserva- 
tory remains at Redlands, Cal., in 
charge of Mrs. Peeples. 





British Dancer from 
Russia Announced for 
New York Appearances 


AMEN LETA SATUS SAGA EAE 





Iris, Paris 


Alanova, Who Has Danced in London 
and Paris to Music by Poulene and 
Debussy 


Alanova, who has been giving solo 
dance programs in Paris at the Theatre 
des Champs Elysées, is announced to 
make New York appearances in October 
and November. She was born in Rus- 
sia of British parents, and has appeared 
in Diaghileff’s company. London en- 
gagements have also been fulfilled by 
her, and she is booked to return to that 
city in December. 

Alanova’s repertoire includes such 
numbers as a waltz danced to music by 
Poulenc, and “Dawn Is Coming,” for 
which she uses Debussy compositions. 
“Impressions of a Circus” is one of her 
favorite numbers; “Jeanne d’Arc’”’ is 
another. 


Eighteen Scholarships Are Awarded by 
Cleveland Institute 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Eighteen young 
musicians have been awarded scholar- 
ships at the Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sic this year, according to an announce- 
ment by Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, 
director of the school. The following 
won senior awards: Maurice Goldman 
and Jewil Wicks, voice; Eleanor Evans, 
Alice Spielman and Flavia Seith, piano; 
Elaine Canalos, violin; Elizabeth Hill, 
‘cello; Blanche Steinhauer, flute; Verna 
Straub, composition, and Catharine 
Hitchcock, theory. Junior scholarships 
go to Edith Warner, Marian Griffin, 
Esther Freiberg, Maryet Biggs, Roslyn 
Briskin (the last two sharing an 
award), and Irene Williams, piano; 
Andrew Bolla and Stanly Harris, violin. 


Edward Weiss Makes American Debut 


Edward Weiss, pianist, a pupil of 
Scharwenka and Busoni, made his 
American debut in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Oct. 
12. A large audience applauded Mr. 
Weiss in works by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Bach, and Liszt. 
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LOS ANGELES ENDS ITS OPERA SEASON 





Brilliant Series Brings First- 
Time Operas and 
and Debuts 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—The eighth 
season of the Los Angeles Grand Opera 
Association, following the successful 
opening with “Marouf,” reported in 
the last issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, in- 
cluded eight other meritorious per- 
formances. 

“Lohengrin” was the second work 
heard in the series in Shrine Audi- 
torium on Oct. 5. Maria Miiller pro- 
vided one of the best Elsas heard here 
in recent years, and Friedrich Schorr 
achieved a marked success as Tel- 
ramund. Gotthelf Pistor, knightly of 
bearing made his local debut as the 
hero, as did Faina Petrova, as Ortrud. 
The chorus sang well, but showed lack 
of experience. Hans Blechschmidt, the 
conductor, was hailed for his superb 
reading of the Prelude to Act III. 

“Aida” on Oct. 7 brought a cast 
headed by Elisabeth Rethberg, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Giuseppe Danise, 
with Gaetano Merola, general-director 
as conductor. Martinelli and Mme. 
Petrova, the Amneris, did especially 
good work, and Danise gave a dramatic 
impersonation of Amonasro. 

“Tosca” with Mario Chamlee and 
Yvonne Gall as the protagonists, held 
some fine moments on Oct. 9. Mr. 
Chamlee especially, was hailed. The 
French soprano gave an individual in- 
terpretation. Mr. Danise’s Scarpia 
seems to be hewed after the pattern 
of Scotti. Pietro Cimini, conductor, 
infused spirit and enthusiasm into the 
score. 


Wagnerian Works Sung 


“Tannhauser,” on Oct. 10, had Mme. 
Rethberg as the heroine. Her Elisa- 
beth is beautifully conceived. Mr. 
Schorr received an ovation for his de- 
livery of “The Evening Star,” and 
Mr. Pistor gave a sincere impersona- 
tion of the title role. Venus was en- 
trusted to a young Los Angeles singer, 
Maxine Castleton, who revealed com- 


mendable qualities as singer and ac- 
tress. Mr. Blechschmidt was again 
the conductor. 

Verdi’s “Masked Ball” on Oct. 12 
gave the quintet of principals an op- 
portunity. Mr. Martinelli sang mag- 
nificently as Riccardo, and Mme. Reth- 
berg was an Amelia whose singing had 
many lovely attributes. Mr. Danise as 
Renato received an ovation for his 
“Eri tu,” and Mme. Petrova was a 
convincing Ulrica. Georgia Stark, a 
Los Angeles singer with European 
training and experience, essayed the 
part of the Page. Mr. Cimini made 
the orchestral score sound exceedingly 
euphonious. The three concluding per- 
formances were “Carmen” on Oct. 14, 
with Mme. Petrova and Mr. Mar- 
tinelli; a stirring “Meistersinger” on 
Oct. 15, and a final “Trovatore” on 
Oct. 17. 

The audiences have been uniformly 
large, and more consistently enthu- 
siastic than in recent seasons. In or- 
der to insure larger attendance, seat 
prices were scaled down, with a huge 
block listed at a dollar. Opera costs 
were not whittled accordingly, with 
the result that the management will 
have a deficit on its hands. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic began 
rehearsals for its thirteenth season 
last week, with Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
inaugurating his third year as conduc- 
tor. The first program is scheduled 
for Oct. 23. There will be no soloist 
at the opening concert. Those who will 
be heard with the organization later 
are Olga Steeb, Rudolph Ganz, Mischa 
Levitzki and Myra Hess, pianists; 
Efrem Zimbalist and Paul Kochanski, 
violinists; and Dusolina Giannini, 
Rosette Anday and John Charles 
Thomas, vocalists. 

HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 





Artur Schnabel Resigns from Faculty 


BERLIN, Oct. 15.—Artur Schnabel has 
resigned from the faculty of the Berlin 
Academy of Music to devote himself 
exclusively to his concert work and 
private classes. Edwin Fischer has 
been appointed to succeed him. 
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% String Trio and Cantata Among New Issues ® | isc REVIEWS 
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Tommasini Composes a Splendid 
String Trio 


The best Trio for violin, viola and 
violoncello to come our way in two 
decades has been written by the Italian 
composer, Vincenzo Tommasini, score 
and parts published by Editions Mau- 
rice Senart, Paris. 

Here is a compact work in three 
movements, Moderato, Adagio, 
Minor, 6/4, E Major, 2/4 and Mosso, 
C Major, Common time, written with 
a mastery that is dazzling. We have 
always considered Signor Tommasini a 
composer of distinguished gifts but no 
work from his pen has been found so 
impressive by us to date as this one. 
It is chamber music of a very superior 
sort, conceived for the three instru- 
ments with especial appreciation of 
their intimate natures. 

Signor Tommasini does not spurn 
thematic material as do so many who 
call themselves moderns. In _ each 
movement he employs definite themes 
and develops them with a precise and 
telling technique. All three move- 
ments are worth while and the work is 
carried through to a very impressive 
culmination. 

To write a work for three stringed 
instruments is far more difficult than to 
write a string quartet. This is per- 
haps the reason for there being so few 
good compositions for string trio. Thus 
Signor Témmasini may feel proud of 
having written what is in our opinion 
the best string trio of our time. It is 
a work that should be played in every 
land where chamber music lovers exist, 
and that is, happily, everywhere. A. 





A choral work of marked physiog- 
nomy is Edward Maryon’s “The Paean 
of Asaph” (Boston: C. C. Birchard & 
Co.), a festival cantata for chorus of 
mixed voices, with solos for tenor and 
baritone and children’s chorus. 

Mr. Maryon has himself adapted the 
text from the Scriptures in admirable 
fashion. His music is in modern vein, 
but is not atonal or polytonal. It shows 

eat masterv and freedom. For Mr. 

aryon, who has to his credit a long 
list of music dramas—his “Chrysalis” 
was performed at the opera in Freiburg 
a few years ago—this “Paean of 
Asaph” is doubtless only a little work. 
But it is so individually conceived that 
to us it is worth more than many a 
composition twice its length. The solos 
are written for real singers. 

Choral conductors with vision will 
wlecome it. The die-hards will under- 
stand neither its idiom nor its struc- 
tural scheme. 





A Collection of Early American Music 
for the Piano 


John Tasker Howard, who has this 
year written a book entitled “Our 
American Music,” which has attracted 
much attention, appears as collector 
and editor of “A Program of Early 
American Piano Music” (New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro.). This is an alto- 
gether laudable effort and brings under 
one cover a very respectable amount of 
music that music lovers have not 





An Inspiring New Song 
Ideally Suited for Armistice Day, 
‘as Well as General Use 


GLORY 


by CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Poem by EDWARD LYNN 


i (Music C.p., 2 }. 46th A, Vow Mow. N. yy. 
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known. There were, indeed, composers 
in our earlier days. Mr. Howard has 

ieces by men who lived and worked in 

evolutionary days, among them Alex- 
ander Reinagle (1756-1809), James 
Bremner, Raynor Taylor (1747-1825), 
John Palma, Victor Pelissier, James 
Hewitt (1770-1827), Benjamin Carr 
(1769-1831) and John Christopher Mol- 
ler. As the title of the album indicates, 
they are arranged as a program, not 
chronologically. 

Some of the pieces he has edited and 
prepared for concert use; others have 
only passed under his supervision. In 
the main he has left them as they were, 
save for phrasing, adjustment to con- 





Garban, Paris 
Vincenzo Tommasini Has a New String 
Trio of Unusual Merit 


temporary notation, etc. Only in the 
case of Victor Pelissier’s Waltz do we 
find that he has gone too far. Surely 
Pelissier used no such harmonies in his 
original manuscript as those which Mr. 
Howard sets down here. 

Biographical notes are included and 
a brief preface. Clubs desiring to pay 
tribute to the earliest American cre- 
ative musicians will find no other vol- 
ume quite like this one, a distinct con- 
tribution in a greatly neglected field. 





A piece of first-class writing for 
chorus of mixed voices is a “Madrigale, 
No. 1” (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 
by Vittorio Giannini, a Petrarch Son- 
net, which this gifted young composer 
has provided with extremely fine mu- 
sic. There is an English version by 
Frederick H. Martens. 

Another Ricordi issue is Philip 
James’s song “Love, the Thief,” poem 
by Frederick H. Martens. It is a light 
song, but decidedly attractive for high 
voice. 

Cos Cob Press Issues Works by Marion 
Bauer for Piano 


From the Cos Cos Press, New York, 
come the admirable “Four Piano 
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Pieces” by Marion Bauer under one 
cover. These are very finely conceived 
modernistic pieces, called as follows: 
“Chromaticon,” “Ostinato,” “Toccata” 
and “Syncope.” They will require for- 
ward-looking players to make the most 
of their individual makeup. We like 





Marion Bauer, Who Contributes a Strik- 
ing Set of Piano Pieces 


best the one called “Ostinato.” The 
first is dedicated to Alma M. Wertheim, 
founder of the Cos Cob Press, the sec- 
ond and last to Harrison Potter and 
the third to Ruth Crawford. 


Two Salon Pieces of Quality by 
Charles Repper 


That master of salon music of qual- 
ity, Charles Repper of Boston, surpasses 
himself with a “Viennese Vignette” 
(Boston: Charles Brashear) for piano, 
as delightful as a walk in Vienna’s 
Prater, or the lovely lines of Richard 
Le Gallienne which the composer has 
printed at the top of the first page. 
This “Viennese Vignette” is a recital 
piece in lighter style, personalized by 
its composer’s deftness of harmonic 
treatment and melodic naturalness. It 
is not difficult to play and lies well for 
the hands. 

By the same composer, “May Gar- 
lands,” dedicated to Phyllis Cheyne, is 
a little waltz melody of charm, obvi- 
ously a teaching piece. A. 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Philip James’s First Organ Sonata 
(New York: H. W. Gray Co.) is the 
finest new sonata for this instrument 
we have seen in a blue moon. Genuine 
organ music, written with profound 
musicality and a big command of the 
organ. Dedicated to Palmer Christian. 
The idiom is modern, without being 
atonal, polytonal or anyother-tonal. 
Just good music. 














For Mixed Voices 


“Song of the Steppes.” This is a 
superbly made arrangement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s orchestral “Marche Slave,” 
the work of Franz C. Bornschein, who 
is also to be credited with the excellent 
poem written for this version. Mr. 
Bornschein has worked out the choral 
parts with complete success. He is also 
to be praised for making so playable a 
piano part from the elaborate orchestral 
score. Here is a part song for a big 
chorus’s festival program. Orchestra 
may be used with it. (J. Fischer & 
Bro.) A. 











Ninth Symphony in Album Set 


Brunswick Studios have put out an 
impressive album of fourteen discs of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, played 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Oskar Fried, with the Bruno 
Kittel Choir singing the choral move- 
ment. The soloists are Lotte Leonard, 
soprano; Jenny Sonnenberg, contralto; 
Eugen Transky, tenor, and Wilhelm 
Guttmann, bass. 

This is a fine piece of work. Though 
not an entirely new issue, having ap- 
peared in the Polydor catalog in 1929, 
it is competent and in certain parts, 
impressive. Mr. Fried has done a mu- 
sicianly job rather than a highly inspi- 
rational one, but the total is on the plus 
side. The chorus is inclined to shout, 
as it usually does in concert perfor- 
mances of the symphony, but the effect 
is good. The soloists are all excellent, 
especially the bass. 

~ * * 


Brahms Sonata Issued 


No. 155, of Columbia Masterworks, 
is the Brahms G Major Sonata for 
violin and piano, played by Toscha 
Seidel and Arthur Loesser. It is a 
peculiarly satisfying set in spite of a 
few shortcomings. The work seems 
chopped up for some reason or other, 
especially in the slow movement, in 
which only half of each side of one 
disc is recorded upon. The break in 
this comes at a very bad place. 

Mr. Seidel’s tone, at the outset of 
the sonata, is somewhat rough, but 
once he gets going, he plays extremely 
well and in parts, with real inspira- 
tion. Mr. Loesser’s part is a trifle 
subdued, here and there, but this is, 
possibly, a good fault. The recording 
of the piano is extremely good and has 
less of the Hawaiian guitar effect that 
mars sO many piano recordings. H. 

* ~ * 
Cortot, Thibaud and Casals Record 
Beethoven Trio 


Alfred Cortot, Jacques Thibaud and 
Pablo Casals unite in a very beautiful 
peecermenee of Beethoven’s big Trio in 

Flat. This forms a Victor album of 
five discs and should be found in every 
phonograph lover’s library. Not always 
is this reading the Beethoven that one 
has thought ideal, but the departures 
result probably from the racial view- 
points of the three great artists who 
made the recording and are, therefore, 
readily condoned. 

* * ~*~ 

One of Columbia’s finest offerings is 
a de luxe bit of phonography, Bruno 
Walter’s interpretation of Richard 
Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” Waltzes, 
played as they should be played. They 
bear the same relation to Eduard 
Modrike’s recording of them that genu- 
ine Apfelstrudel, that is, the kind you 
get in Austria, does to Apfelstrudel in 
Germany. The Walter “Wiener glis- 
sando” is the real article. This delec- 
table music is one disc. 

Herr Walter’s achievement is all the 
more noteworthy when it is realized 
that he got what he wanted from a 
German orchestra, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. A. 

* x * 


“Pinafore” Completely Recorded 


A recent set of Victor Musical Mas- 
terpieces is Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Pina- 
fore,” completely recorded on nine 
double-faced discs by well-known Sav- 
oyard artists under the baton of Mal- 
colm Sargent. 

Walter Glynne is an_ indifferent 
Rackstraw. His voice sounds old. 
Frederick Ranalow is an excellent Sir 
Joseph Porter. The three Captain 
Corcorans are all good. Violet Essex 
is a fairish Josephine. ‘ 
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SUPERVISORS PLAN CLEVELAND MEETING 





Conference to Mark 25th 
Anniversary with Not- 
able Program 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—The Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference, Russel 
V. Morgan, president, will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with a six 
days’ festival and convention in this 
city from April 3 to’8 next. All con- 
vention activities will center in the 
Cleveland Municipal Auditorium, and 
there will be cooperation from local 
schools and other organizations which 
promises a meeting on a large scale. 

A liberal share of the program will 
be devoted to sectional meetings, all of 
which will be held in the auditorium 
building. 

A general session will be devoted to 
band work. The main auditorium will 
be utilized for this event, which, al- 
though primarily planned for its mu- 
sical and educational value, will pro- 





vide one of the spectacles of the week. 

The National High School Orchestra 
and Chorus will have a large part in 
the sessions. 


Orchestral Events 


The Cleveland Orchestra, through the 
courtesy of the management and Con- 
ductor Sokoloff, will give a complimen- 
tary concert to Conference.members in 
Severance Hall. A visit to Severance 
Hall and the Cleveland Art Center, in 
which it is located, is one of the privi- 
leges afforded. 

An Informal Dinner and Play Night 
will take place in the auditorium. An 
evening will be set aside for banquets 
and business sessions of the sectional 
conferences. Plans for the evening are 
in the hands of the sectional conference 
presidents and their respective official 
boards. Lobby Sings will be a feature. 

Complete plans will be announced 
after the meeting of the executive 
committee, which convenes in Chicago 
this month. 





SEATTLE MUSICIANS 
HEARD IN RECITALS 





Summer Sessions at Cornish School 
and State University Bring 
Interesting Events 


SEATTLE, Oct. 5.—Concert events 
were features of the summer sessions 
at the University of Washington and 
the Cornish School, as well as the 
classes held in private studios. 

Sigismond Stojowski, pianist and 
guest teacher at the Cornish School, 
was heard in recital and later pre- 
sented a number of his artist pupils 
in concert at the Cornish Theatre. The 
recital of Olga Kahlke, coloratura so- 
prano, brought together a large audi- 
ence; she was assisted by Glauco Me- 
riggioli, flutist, and Grace Jobson, pian- 
ist. Rosamunde Crawford, pianist, was 
cordially received in a program. Ma- 
rion Copp, contralto, and John Hopper, 
pianist, were heard in a joint concert 
before students of the University sum- 
mer school. Ruth Haroldson, violinist 
of Chicago, was a summer recitalist, 
assisted by Gail Haroldson Baskerville, 
pianist. Harold Heeremans presented 
several organ recitals at the University 
Temple, for summer students of the 
University. 

Violin students from the Davenport 
Engberg School of Music were greeted 


by a large audience at their summer 
recital; all numbers were played to 
orchestral accompaniment under the 
direction of Mme. Davenport Engberg. 
Advanced pupils of John Blackmore 
gave a series of recent recitals, playing 
the classics of pianoforte literature. 
Loma Roberts gave a series of talks on 
“The Psychology of Music.” 

Lazar S. Samoiloff was a visiting 
pedagogue, holding master classes in 
singing. Harry Krinke and Mrs. Clif- 
ford Moore held a joint session of nor- 
mal courses for pianists and teachers. 
Several out-of-doors concerts were 
given by the Northwest Opera Com- 
pany, under Maurice Dubin. Among 
teachers who presented pupils in sum- 
mer recitals were Jennie B. Brygger, 
Cornish School, Myrtle M. Noble, Her- 
bert Malloy, Marion Mullins Brown, 
and Ada Deighton Hilling. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 


Adelaide Gescheidt Pupil Sails for 
Europe 


Svea Wikstrom, nineteen-year-old 
soprano, sailed on the Stuttgart for 
Germany on Oct. 1. Miss Wikstrom re- 
ceived the scholarship of the Institute 
of International Education of music 
and literature of the University of 
Vienna. 

Miss Wikstrom displayed unusual tal- 
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ent during her studies with Miss 
Gescheidt. She sang with the Montclair 
Operetta Club and was soloist at the 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Mont- 
clair last season. 

She will stay in Vienna for one year, 
where she will also devote a great deal 
of her time coaching with a prominent 
musician in Vienna to whom she was 
directed by Miss Gescheidt. 





NEW HAVEN ORCHESTRA 
TO PRESENT CONCERTS 





Soloists for Local Symphony An- 
nounced—Woolsey Hall Events 
Scheduled 


New HAveEN, Oct. 20.—The New 
Haven Symphony, of which William 
Lyon Phelps is president and David 
Stanley Smith, conductor, has just an- 
nounced the programs for its thirty- 
eighth season. 

The orchestral programs to be given 
on Sunday afternoons in Woolsey Hall 
include the following dates and soloists: 
Nov. 15, Ruth Breton, violinist; Dec. 
13, Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ‘cellist; Jan. 31 or 
April 3, Gabrielle Ritter-Ciampi, colora- 
tura soprano; March 6, Harold Sam- 
uel, pianist. The programs will include 
two compositions of Brahms not here- 
tofore heard in this city: the Piano 
Concerto in D minor, and the Double 
Concerto for violin and ’cello. The 
activities of this orchestra are spon- 
sored by the Yale University School of 
Music. 

The Woolsey Hall Concert Series, 
also given under the auspices of the 
Yale School of Music, will this season 
include five evening concerts, by the 
following: Nov. 10, Vladimir Horowitz; 
Dec. 2, the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus; Jan. 12, Albert Spalding; 
March 2, the Boston Symphony, under 
Serge Koussevitzky, and March 380, 
Rosa Ponselle. JOHN F. Kygs, JR. 


SERIES FOR SPRINGFIELD 





Local Symphony Will Mark Its Tenth 
Anniversary with Special Events 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Oct. 20.—The 
Springfield Symphony will celebrate 
the tenth year of its existence with a 
series of five concerts. Four of these 
will present guest artists with the or- 
chestra. 

Those to appear are: Nov. 17, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist; Jan. 5, Helen 
Jepson, soprano; Feb. 5, annual Chil- 
dren’s Concert, with two young local 
soloists to be chosen by auditions held 
in December; March 8, the combined 
local St. Cecelia and MacDowell choirs, 
and Alfred Tromel, concertmaster. 

The final concert will be given by the 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky on April 6. 

Through the generosity of Abraham 
Kamberg, the Springfield Symphony 
has just added a harp celeste to its 
permanent equipment. 

JOHN F. Kyes, JR. 





Edgar Shelton to Be Soloist with St. 
Louis Symphony 


Edgar Shelton, American pianist, 
who has made successful appearances 
in New York and in Europe, has been 
engaged through his manager, Annie 
Friedberg, as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony on Dec. 11 and 12. 
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Loretta Laurenti After 
Summer Visit to Europe 
Resumes Teaching Here 
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Loretta Laurenti, Singer und Teacher 

(Right), Returning from Germany on 

the St. Louis rs — Harriet H. 
mit 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Loretta Laurenti, 
singer and teacher, recently returned 
from a summer sojourn in Germany to 
resume teaching in her Trinity Court 
studio. She coached with Karl Elmen- 
dorff, the noted Wagnerian conductor, 
in Bayreuth and Munich. 

Mme. Laurenti, whose late husband, 
Mario Laurenti, was a leading member 
of the baritone forces at the Metropol- 
itan Opera, was obliged on account of 
illness to postpone until next season 
several concerts which she was sched- 
uled to give in Vienna and Diisseldorf. 
She was heard in a ship’s concert, with 
Ernst Knoch at the piano. 

In the coming season, Mme. Laurenti 
plans to teach in New York a few days 
each week, in addition to her Boston 
activities. 


Grace Divine, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Steuart 
Wilson, English tenor, have been 
booked by their manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, for a joint recital at Susquehanna 
University next February. 
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So TUTTI LALLA LLL LLL 


Composer’s Correspondence 
Edited by Librettist—Carl 
Flesch Contributes Im- 
portant Book on Violin- 
istic Art—Four Decades of 
Chicago Opera. 


“Letters of Giacomo Puccini,” edited 
by Giuseppe Adami and translated by 
Ena Makin (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company) covers the greater part 
of the composer’s life, beginning with a 
letter to his mother, written in 1880, 
at the age of twenty-one, when he was 
admitted to the Milan Conservatory, 
and ending with the telegram from 
Clausetti of the house of Ricordi, an- 
nouncing his death in the Brussels hos- 
pital in 1924. 

The letters, as a whole, are lacking 
in variety. Moreover, the allusions are 
not always immediately understand- 
able. Some connective tissue in the 
shape of explanations by the editor 
would have been a help. Miss Makin 
has made copious footnotes, but these 
do not invariably serve their purpose. 

Adami, it may be remembered, was 
the librettist of “La Rondine,” “Il Tab- 
arro” and “Turandot.” The last seventy 
letters, to him, dealing for the most 
part with various necessary changes in 
the text of “Turandot,” are monotonous 
and not particularly interesting. 

So far as Adami’s personal contribu- 
tion to the book is concerned, even 
granted his enthusiasm for his friend, 
one can hardly accept seriously the 
statement that Puccini “came in a di- 
rect line after Verdi” or that he “cre- 
ated a new type of musical drama... 
whose vitality is eternal.” Verdi un- 
doubtedly made Puccini possible, but it 
is a good deal to assume that he con- 
tinued or developed Verdi’s line. 

Adami is guilty also of a misstatc- 
ment in regard to the world premiere 
of the “Trittico,’ which took place 
simultaneously at the Metropolitan and 
the Costanzi on the night of Dec. 14, 
1918, and not on Jan. 11, 1919, at the 
latter opera house only. 

A section on librettos projected but 
never used is enlightening. Among 
these were d’Annunzio’s “La Pisanella,” 
for which Pizzetti afterwards wrote 
the delicious incidental music, “Anima 
Allegra,” one act of which was com- 
pleted before it was discarded and used 
by Vittadini, Louys’s “La Femme et le 
Pantin,” which afterwards became the 
“Conchita” of Zandonai, Ouida’s “Two 
Little Wooden Shoes,” later to be used 
by Mascagni in his tiresome “Lodo- 
letta.” Puccini had decided on “Pelléas 
of Mélisande” and even wrote to Mae- 
terlinck about it, but the — had 
already been promised to Debussy. It 
seems a pity that Puccini did not 
persevere with Wilde’s “A Florentine 
Tragedy,” which was a subject cut to 
his hand. 

The impression left by the letters is 
of a kindly man with a pam for 
work, the results of which, though prob- 
ably not as great as his admirers would 
have us think, are also, in all probabili- 
ty, not as inferior as his detractors 
claim. J.A.H 


“The Art of Violin Playing” 


“The Art of Playing the Violin, 
Book II,” by Carl Flesch (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.), is a real and vital 
source of knowledge for any violinist. 
The author, who is internationally 
known as a player and teacher of high 
standing, here enters on phases of his 
art which include, and yet transcend, 
the actual principles of violin study— 
that is to say, it deals with artistic 
realization. The volume follows his 
first, “Technique in General and Ap- 
plied Technique,” and is concerned in 
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Puccini's Published Letters Reveal Kindly Nature 


part “with the investigation of inner 
conditions, which are difficult to elu- 
ciaate.” 

Mr. Flesch has elucidated these con- 
ditions exceedingly well. It is unusual 
to find a discussion which so clearly 
puts into words the subtle phases of 
artistic performance, feeling and in- 





Kubey-Rembrandt 

Carl Flesch, Whose Second Book on 

“The Art of Violin Playing’ Is a Note- 
worthy Contribution in This Field 


spiration, without leaving “the ground 
of actuality.” The author’s success in 
dealing with such intangibles reveals 
his profound study, his ability to cap- 
ture the elusive spirit of musical art 
without any of that high-flown and 
esoteric expression that can so easily 
confound and disgust the seeker for 
artistic mastery. It is a book for 
violinists, of course; yet it can be read 
with pleasure and profit by anyone 
with musical interests. 

There are six sections and a supple- 
ment, the latter containing illustrations 
of violin music with detailed instruc- 
tions for their performance and inter- 
pretation. Other musical illustrations 
are profusely used throughout. 

These chapters: are headed: General 
Musical Essentials of Violinistic Per- 
formance, which includes Metre and 
Rhythm, Ornamentations, Articulation, 
Dynamics, Tempo and its Transforma- 
tions (Agogics), Phrasing and Stylistic 
Feeling; The Technical Essentials of 
Performance; The Human and Artistic 
Personality; Hindrances in Public Per- 
formance; Violin Literature and Con- 
cert Programs; Teaching. 

It is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Flesch’s sagacity, artistic integrity, 
practicality and ability to transmit 
ideas and ideals to others (the last is 
the highest quality of a teacher) have 
made this volume a gold mine for any 
student or artist who peruses it. The 
text has been translated into English 
by Frederick H. Martens. Q. 


A History of Opera in Chicago 


What might easily have been a dry 
statistical record of operatic perform- 
ances has been vivified, by a chatty, 
conversational style, in “Forty Years 
of Opera in Chicago” by Edward 
Moore (New York: Horace Liveright). 
Mr. Moore is music critic of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Opera had a permanent home for 
the first time in Chicago when the 
Auditorium was opened on Dec. 10, 





1889. The opera was Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” and the bright particular 
star was Adelina Patti. When the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company moved 
to its new home in 1929, the last opera 
given in the Auditorium was “Romeo 
and Juliet,” the ill-starred lovers being 
impersonated by Edith Mason and 
Charles Hackett, both Americans. The 
time between these two performances 
is what is covered by Mr. Moore. 

The chronicle is one of high interest. 
Mr. Moore avoids sentimentalizing in 
the style which impairs Krehbiel’s 
“Chapters of Opera” and its sequel. 

The days of the Grau operatic man- 
agement, Savage’s English company 
and the first San Carlo company are 
recalled. A passage is worth quoting: 
“As a matter of fact, Colonel Savage 
did more for the cause of opera in 
English than anyone else because he 
did things instead of talking about 
them, and he kept on presenting opera 
in English until the public proved that 
it would have no more of it.” 

In spite of the complete tables of 
personnel and works given, from 1910, 
when Chicago had its own company for 
the first time, to the close of the 
Auditorium in 1929, the book fails 
somewhat in having no index. D. 





Famous Divas of Other Days 


Herman Klein, British music critic, 
who from time to time writes agree- 
able books of memoirs, has done it 
again in “Great Women Singers of My 
Time” (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), issued with a foreword by Ernest 
Newman. Mr. Klein is now seventy-five 
years old, and many of the singers he 
writes about are mere names to most 
of us, though a few are still vivid 
memories. 

Writing of twenty-six individuals in 
one book makes it necessary to give 
only a short bit of space to each. Occa- 
sionally—as in the case of Theresa 
Tietjens, who seems to have been be- 
loved by all; Patti, of course; Pauline 
Lucca and our own Lillian Nordica— 
Mr. Klein permits greater length. 

There are, however, some curious 
errors. The author speaks of Héléne 
Hastreiter as being a German singer. 
Mme. Hastreiter was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and never even visited 
Europe until her twenty-second year. 
Of Nordica’s death in Batavia he 
writes: “In that far distant land, 
requiescat in pace!” Nordica was not 
left to rest in Batavia. Her body was 
brought back to this country by Ro- 
mayne Simmons and cremated. 

Mr. Klein also omits, in speaking of 
Calvé’s debut at La Scala, to mention 
the fact that she was hissed as Ophelia 
in that classic house, and that she 
forced the Milanese, eighteen months 
later, to cheer her in the same role. H. 


Psychology of School Music 


Music, in America, is coming within 
the ministrations of an alert and capa- 
ble pedagogy. Its place in life, its 
suitability as part of the intellectual 
equipment of every normal person is 
rapidly replacing its former status as 
the property of the gifted few. 

In evidence of the above, “The 
Psychology of School Music,” by James 
Mursell and Mabelle Glenn (New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co.) is sub- 
mitted. It is not possible in so short 
a space to do justice to so compre- 
hensive and deeply searching a work. 
An immense industry, a wide experi- 


ence and a goodly amount of human 
shrewdness have. helped to make this 
book one of unquestionable importance 
to educators and musicians alike. 
There is an extensive bibliography 
and an index. RICHARD KOUNTZ 





A Singer Writes of Singing 


Crystal Waters, favorably known as 
singer and teacher, has written an 
excellent volume entitled “Song, the 
Substance of Vocal Study” (New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc.) in which she 
treats the subject of singing from a 
new standpoint. Her chapters dealing 
with breathing, resonance, arpeggios, 
scales, legato, musicianship, etc., are 
to the point, prepared from the stand- 
point of a voice specialist who is also a 
musician. 

At the end of each chapter appears a 
list of songs or arias suitable for study 
in connection with the subject of which 
the chapter treats. The music recom- 
mended is drawn from the literature 
of the world. In many cases the voice 
part of the songs is printed in full, 
without the piano accompaniment, in 
place of which there appears, in what 
corresponds to musical shorthand, the 
harmonic substance of the composer’s 
piano part. 

Miss Waters has done a volume that 
should be in the hands of all who 
teach or study singing. A. 





Reviews in Brief 











“MEMORIES OF CHOIRS AND CLOISTERS,” 
by the late Sir Herbert Brewer (Lon- 
don: The Bodley Head). Although less 
conspicuous as a composer than some 
of his contemporaries, Sir Herbert was 
rightly esteemed in his native England. 
Organist and choral conductor, notably 
at Gloucester Cathedral, he contributed 
diligently to the cause of British and 
foreign music (especially through the 
medium of festival programs), and his 
reminiscences have a geniality that 
makes them readable. 

“A SHORT OUTLINE OF MUSICAL HIs- 
TORY,” by Cuthbert Harris (Boston: 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). This survey, 
compressed into sixty pages, extends 
from ancient times to the present. 
Chiefly it deals with composition, but 
one chapter is given to instruments. 

“APPLIED HARMONY,” by George A. 
Wedge (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.). 
One of the most authoritative theorists 
in America, Mr. Wedge writes with ex- 
ceptional clarity and takes the learner 
as quickly as possible from scientific 
principles to the practice of them. 

“THE LIFE OF A MUSICIAN,” by the 
late Henry M. Dunham (New York: 
Richmond Borough Company). Con- 
fined to the house in the last year of 
his life, Mr. Dunham set down as a di- 
version his recollections of an active 
career. Prominent as an organist and 
for many years associated with the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
his experiences were linked with an in- 
teresting period. 

“THE Music Hour,” by Osbourne 
McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward 
Bailey Birge and Mabel E. Bray (New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co.) “This 
intermediate teacher’s book accompany- 
ing the third and fourth books of ‘The 
Music Hour,’ suggests a practical 
working program for the fourth and 
fifth grades,” says the foreword. 

“THE DIVINE ArT,” by J. D. Town- 
send (New York: Abingdon Press). A 
survey of classical composition in the 
western world, with emphasis on the 
religious element. The final chapter 
urges thoughtful use, in the place of 
thoughtless abuse, of the radio. 
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SERIES FOR MICHIGAN 





Fifty-third Choral Union Concert Series 
Scheduled for Ann Arbor 


ANN ARBOR, Oct. 20.—Charles A. 
Sink, president of the School of Music 
of the University of Michigan, has an- 
nounced the following concerts to be 
given in the fifty-third annual Choral 
Union series: John McCormack, Oct. 
21; the Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor, Oct. 27; Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Nov. 17; John Charles 
Thomas, date to be announced; the De- 
troit Symphony, under Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, Dec. 15; Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus, Jan. 13; the Detroit 
Symphony, under a guest conductor to 
be announced, Jan. 25; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Feb. 4; Percy Grainger, Feb. 19; 
and Rosa Ponselle, March 7. 

In addition to the Choral Union Con- 
cert series, the annual May Festival 
of six concerts will be given with the 
Chicago Symphony again participating. 
Palmer Christian, University organist, 
will give his usual series of recitals in 
Hill Auditorium. Faculty concerts will 
take place twice each month, and there 
will be the usual number of student 
recitals. 


San Antonio Opera Closes Series with 
“Chocolate Soldier” 


SAN ANTONIO, Oct. 20.—The San An- 
tonio Civic Opera Company closed the 
season with a brilliant performance of 
“The Chocolate Soldier” on Sept. 29, in 
the Sunken Garden Theatre. David 
Griffin conducted. The opera was 
staged by Harry M. and Florence 
Griffith. Lois Farnsworth Kirkpatrick 
was heard as Nadina; George C. Baker 
as Bumerli; Gisela Bauer Sutter as 


Aurelia; Lucile Klaus as Mascha; 
Louis Arbetter as Casimir; William 
Fogarty, as Massakroff, and Eric 


Harker as Alexis. Leila Pyron and 
Walter Pape sang other parts. Ruth 
Russell Matlock led a skillful ballet, 
assisted by a group of dancers. The 
chorus of forty-three was excellently 
trained. The natural scenic back- 
ground was enhanced by electrical 
effects. The audience of 3000 was the 
largest to date. GC. a 3. 
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“Song Cargo” Written by Maier Children 





WO of the youngest—perhaps the 

youngest song composers extant 
have made their appearance. Ted is 
five, and Bob is six, and their joint 
efforts have produced a little book in 
which is their “Song Cargo,” published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc. Their father ex- 
plains that they did not do it with the 
“Art for Art’s Sake” motto, but were 
rewarded by parental pocketbooks with 
a nickel for each song, text or draw- 
ing. The result is an extraordinarily 
amusing collection—and banks “burst- 
ing with nickels.” 

Ted and Bob’s father is a well known 
pianist, and his name appears as the 
writer of the accompaniments for most 
of the songs. (“Song Cargo” bears this 
authorship, Bob, Ted and Guy Maier.) 
It is easy to understand how the chil- 
dren of a notable exponent of music- 
for-children should have been en- 
couraged to develop their own talents. 
But Mr. Maier protests that Ted and 
Bob are “average,” and that one of 
the chief merits of the book might be 
the response of average children to a 
creative effort by their fellows. 


A Delightful Collection 


The* songs are delightful, showing 
much imagination and budding musical 
feeling, and the drawings to illustrate 
them have a wholly congruous effect. 
At the middle of the book we come 
upon a song headed this way (in bold, 
black type): “We have not drawn a 
picture for this song, for it would be 
too terrible! We hope that none of 
our friends has a Mother or Dad who 
smacks him when he doesn’t want his 
food.” The text runs: 


“*T won’t eat my food! 
my food!’ 
“*Yes you will! Yes you will! 
will you be good?’ 
“SMACK!” 


All of the songs are short, and as 
Mr. Maier suggests, can be used, with 
the accompaniments, as duets, one 
playing the right, the other the left, 
hand. 

It seems likely that young persons 
will have a very good time with “Song 
Cargo” and may even be encouraged to 
make some cargoes for themselves. 
Notice to parents—nickels might help! 


I won't eat 


Now 


Bartlett and Robertson Returning for 
American Tour 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
recently played at the Colonial Expo- 
sition in Paris as part of a four days’ 
Festival of English Music. They sub- 
sequently flew to London for a Queen’s 
Hall concert and an Oxford appear- 
ance during the festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic, and played later at the Anglo- 
American Music Conference in Lau- 
sanne. 

The two-piano artists will arrive in 
October for an American tour of thirty 
concerts, remaining in this country 
until April 1. 


Giuseppe Martino-Rossi to Tour Under 
Hull Concert Management 


Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone, 
who has sung with the Cincinnati Zoo 
and Cleveland Stadium Opera Com- 
panies this summer, is being booked for 
concert appearances in the coming sea- 
son by Concert Management Vera Bull 
Hull. He will again appear with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 





Bob and Ted (Right) Maier, Sons of the 

Well-Known Pianist, Guy Maier, Who 

Have Written a Delightful Book of 
gs 





Pittsburgh Musicians Club Plans Fes- 
tival and Concert for Unemployed 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 20.—Plans for a 
large music festival for this city were 
discussed when the Musicians Club of 
Pittsburgh opened its season with a 
meeting at Valentino’s on Sept. 15. As 
planned, the festival would be partici- 
pated in by all musical, civic and in- 
dustrial bodies and organizations in 
the city and surrounding territory. 

The club decided also to give a 
concert for the benefit of unemployed 
musicians. The chairman of arrange- 
ments is Dallmeyer Russell, pianist. 


W. E. B. 
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Bar Harbor Choral Society Is Revived 
by Maurice C. Rumsey 


Bark HARBOR, ME., Oct. 20.—The Bar 
Harbor Choral Society, resuming its 
activities after a lapse of several years, 
gave an interesting concert in the 
Building of Arts, on Sept. 3. The 
group was reorganized by Maurice C. 
Rumsey, and trained by him while on 
his vacation from the Church of the 
Incarnation, Brooklyn, of which he is 
organist and choirmaster. 

The chorus proved equal to a widely 
varied program, beginning with Schu- 
bert’s “Die Allmacht,” and including 
Tchaikovsky’s “Legend,” a Catalan Na- 
tivity Song, Gounod’s “137th Psalm,” 
a group of modern English part-songs, 
Rheinberger’s “Night Song” and a 
chorus from “Iolanthe.” 

A finely balanced program was 
rounded out by two groups of piano 
solos played by Nella Miller-Kahn, a 
Samaroff pupil who has been heard 
in New York in a Town Hall recital; 
and by two groups of vocal solos sung, 
respectively, by Hazel Clark Kent of 
Brooklyn and Lillian Frances of New 
York. Both singers were warmly re- 
ceived by the large audience. 


People’s Symphony to Give Two Series 


The auxiliary club of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts has announced for 
the coming season two series of evening 
events at nominal admission prices for 
students and workers. The chamber 
music concerts were booked for Oct. 23, 
Nov. 21, Dec. 4, Jan. 8, Feb. 12 and 
March 11; the artists’ recitals on Oct. 
24, Nov. 28, Dec. 26, Jan. 30, March 5 
and April 16, all in the Washington 
Irving High School. 





CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—Cara Verson, pi- 
anist, played the opening number on 
the Debussy program given by the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Women on Oct. 19 at 
Central Hall, Fine Arts Building. 
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SCHOOL AND STUDIO ACTIVITIES 





Estelle Liebling Artists in Various 
Engagements 


Colette D’Arville, soprano, has been 
engaged by the French-Italian Opera 
Company to sing the title role in 
“Carmen” in Montclair, N. J., on Oct. 
81. Celia Branz, contralto, was engaged 
to broadcast the part of Sebel in 
“Faust” from Montreal on Oct. 15. 

Merran Reader, soprano, is singing 
the role of Gioconda with the Alvino 
Opera Company on Oct. 10 at the Bronx 
Opera House. Mary Jane Justice, so- 
prano, has been engaged for a leading 
role in the Schubert revival of “Blossom 
Time” on tour. Aileen Clark, coloratura 
soprano, was one of the soloists at the 
opening of the Waldorf-Astoria on Oct.1. 

At the opening concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club at the new Waldorf-Astoria 
on Oct. 3, the following Liebling artists 
appeared: Anne Roselle, James Wolfe, 
Colette D’Arville, Amy Goldsmith and 
Paul Cadieux. At the same concert 
“The Lord’s Prayer” was sung by these 
Liebling singers: Hilda Boyd, Helen 
Drecktrade, Helen Eisler, Elizabeth 
Girard, Ruth Jones, Lillian Litman, 
Anne Meyer, Gertrude Ott, Maude Run- 
yan, soloist, Hortense Sprung, Nina 
Valli and Dorothy Wyth. 

Thelma Goodwyn, soprano, won a 
scholarship with the New York Opera 
Comique for their 1931-32 season. 
Patricia O’Connell, leading soprano of 
this company, was re-engaged. Amy 
Coldsmith, coloratura soprano, has 
been engaged to sing at the Hotel Astor 
on Oct. 26 by the Relief Society for the 
Aged. 

Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, 
was the soloist on Sept. 27, over WJZ 
on the “Gay Vienna” hour. She sang 
Estelle Liebling’s arrangement of the 
Blue Danube waltz. Amy Goldsmith, 
coloratura soprano, and Maude Runyan, 
mezzo-soprano, have been engaged by 
the NBC for a period of one year. 
Berta Winchell, soprano, is the soloist 
every Sunday morning over WMCA for 
the Russian Art Ensemble. Hazel Glen 
and Dixie Nash were engaged on the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Hour to sing 
on Oct. 12 and 19. Aileen Clark sang 
Miss Liebling’s arrangement of the 
Blue Danube on Oct. 4 over WEAF on 
the Valspar Hour. 





La Forge-Berimen Studios 


After a months’ vacation in Maine, 


Frank La Forge has returned to his 
studio, facing a heavy schedule of con- 
certs and teaching. is first two con- 
cert appearances were with Richard 
Crooks, tenor, one at Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Oct. 15, the other in Town Hall, New 
York, on Oct. 18. 

Ernesto Bertimen, teacher of piano, 
and partner of Frank La Forge, has 
also resumed his work after a sojourn 
among the Thousand Islands. Harring- 
ton van Hoesen, well-known concert 
baritone, will assist Mr. La Forge in 
teaching voice. 

The first of a new series of radio 
programs was to be broadcast by pupils 
of the La Forge-Berimen Studios on 
Thursday, Oct. 22, over the Columbia 
station WABC. Programs will be given 
over this station each Thursday at 3 
p. m. throughout the season. Numer- 
ous recitals will be given by the pupils 
during the season, one having been al- 
ready scheduled for the Bowery Mission 
on Oct. 20. 





Jessie Fenner Hill Announces Fall 
Classes 


Jessie Fenner Hill’s fall and winter 
term in voice and vocal repertoire 
opened at the Great Northern Hotel, 

ew York, on Sept. 28, with an en- 
larged registration. 

Both private and class instruction 
for beginners, advanced students and 
professionals are given. One of the fea- 
tures of Mrs. Hill’s work this season 
will be the training of students for 





JA Teacher and His Class in Paris 





Claude Warford, voice teacher, re- 
cently concluded his sixth consecutive 
summer class in Paris. He is shown in 
the accompanying photograph on the 
steps of his residence in the French 
capital, with a group of American sing- 
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Claude Warford (Seated) with Members of His Summer Class in Paris 


ers from eight states who were mem- 
bers of the class. 

Associates of Mr. Warford in his 
work were Willard Sektberg and Elie 
Cohen, conductor of the Paris Opéra- 
Comique. 





radio broadcasts during her period on 
WMSG every Tuesday evening. 

In honor of Augustine Norris, com- 
poser pianist, Mrs. Hill gave a recep- 
tion on the evening of Sept. 23. 

Mr. Norris, who has been assisting 
Mrs. Hill in coaching her summer sing- 
ing class, left on Sept. 24 for a concert 
tour of several weeks’ duration and 
will resume his duties in her studio on 
his return. 

Among those present were: Erole 
Gambarelli, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Grant, 
Ula Sharon, Ruth Fredericks, Beauvais 
Fox, Merle Johnston, Dr. Paul V. Wins- 
low, Alfred F. Fitzgerald, Dorothy 
Hobson (Mrs. Fitzgerald), Stanford 
Bissell, Emilie Sarter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Carey, Florence Turner-Maley, 
Norman Curtis and Myra Kingsley. 





American Institute of Applied Music 
Opens New Term 


The American Institute of Applied 
Music opened its fall term on Oct. 6, 
for registration and the assignment of 
private lessons. Classes were begun on 
Oct. 14. 

R. Huntington Woodman will con- 
tinue the courses in composition. Kate 
Chittenden will again conduct a lecture 
course on appreciation, and Annabelle 
Wood will give lectures on music 
history. 

The pedagogy courses have been 


broadened by the incorporation of much 
new material, and the work in theory 
will include the most recent aspects of 
the subject as developed by the best 
modern authorities. 





Studio Recital by Doane Artist 


Helen Bainbridge, soprano, gave an 
informal program at the studio of 
John Doane, with whom she has been 
studying, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
14. Some forty guests listened with 
great interest to Miss Bainbridge’s un- 
usual presentation, which included a 
group in Russian, modern German 
songs by D’Albert and Herman, French 
songs by Liszt, Paulin and Barthe, and 
a group of songs in English. 

To a voice of sympathetic quality, 
Miss Bainbridge adds unusual intelli- 
— and interpretative ability. Mr. 

oane played the accompaniments with 
rare skill. 





Sidney Dietch Returns from Europe to 
Resume Teaching 


Sidney Dietch, who conducts the 
Vilonat Studios, has returned from 
Berlin, where he conducted a large 
Summer class. He numbers among his 
pupils many singers of prominent Eu- 
ropean opera houses who formerly were 
under the tutelage of the late W. W. 
Vilonat, with whom Mr. Dietch was as- 
sociated for so many years. He re- 
opened his studio in the Sherman 
Square Studio building on Oct. 5. 

Vera B. McIntyre, who had charge of 


the Vilonat Studios during Mr. Dietch’s 
absence, left for a fortinght’s holiday 
at her home in Buffalo. 





Adam Kuryllo Plans Student Recital 


Adam Kuryllo, violinist and teacher, 
who is a pupil of Sevcik, reopened his 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
Building on a 1, with many new 
students enrolle ‘ : 

Students of Mr. Kuryllo will give a 
recital in Carnegie Chamber Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 1. Those taking 

art will be: Gabriel Ortiz, Feliks 

rudzinski, Jessie Aronson, Jennie Slo- 
wik, Joseph Nowakowski, Josephine 
Demska, Mary Sroczynska, Wladyslaw 
Jatoft, Edmund Zygmunt, Dr. T. Rac- 
zynski, pianist; Lora Kurgan, Charles 

rafczek, John Szezech, John Moroz, 
Frances Gibash, Edward Laikowski, 
Charles Potuk and Stanley Linsky. 





Mary Emerson and Ethel Mackey Re- 
sume Teaching in New York 


Ethel Mackey, soprano, and Mary 
Emerson, pianist, returned to New 
York on Oct. 1 to resume their teach- 
ing and concert work. Both taught 
during June and July in Bellport, L. I., 
and spent the month of August on a 
vacation in the Adirondacks. 

They were compelled to postpone a 
projected tour of Europe because of 
the critical illness of Miss Mackey’s 
mother. 





Bertha Levitzki Reopens Her New 
York Studio 


Bertha Levitzki, piano teacher and 
accompanist, has reopened her studio at 
27 West Eighty-ninth Street after a 
year’s sojourn in France, Belgium and 
Germany. She spent the last winter in 
Berlin. In addition to teaching classes 
in ear training and harmony, at the 
Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 
Miss Levitzki attended courses in music 
pedagogy and studied German methods 
of individual class instruction. She will 
teach beginners and advanced pupils in 
piano and will resume group instruc- 
tion in ear training and harmony. 





Dagmar Rybner and John Barclay on 
Curtis Institute Faculty 


John Barclay, baritone and actor, is 
teaching English repertoire and Eng- 
lish diction at the Curtis Institute at 
Philadelphia this season. Dagmar 
Rybner (in private life Mrs. Barclay) 
is entering her seventh season at the 
Institute as vocal coach to the pupils 
of Mme. Sembrich and de Gogorza. 





Wins Juilliard Fellowship 


Fred F. Buldrini, sixteen-year-old 
violinist, formerly a pupil of Frederick 
Barera and Alfons Storch, and winner 
of the Junior Class Gold Medal at the 
Interboro Music Week Contest, has 
been awarded a Juilliard Fellowship 
and will continue his studies at the 
Graduate School in New York. 





Max Drittler Resumes Teaching in 
New York Studio 


Max Drittler, pianist, who has com- 
pleted a successful summer season at 
his residence studio, is again teaching 
at his New York studio. Mr. Drittler, 
who is an exponent of Godowsky, 
specializes in the teaching of weighi 
and relaxation. 





Philipp Mittell Reopens Studio 


we Mittell, teacher of violin, has 
reopened his studio for the season. He 
has enrolled a large class and plans t 
give the usual series of studio recitals. 





Ellmer Zoller Begins Season’s Work 


Ellmer Zoller, pianist and coach, has 
resumed his teaching at his studio, 
1730 Broadway, New York. 





(Further New York Studio Notes and 
News of Boston and Chicago Studios 
on page 40) 
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Burrell Collection 
of Wagneriana Is 
Bought by Mrs. Bok 





(Continued from page 3) 


was subsequently catalogued and of- 
fered for sale at auction. It was feared 
that separate items might be purchased, 
and the contents scattered. Ernest 
Newman, the British critic, made a 
plea that the collection be kept in- 
violate. No purchaser was found in 
Europe, but later Mrs. Bok was ap- 
proached and, recognizing its value, 
she acquired it last year. 


History of the Collection 


The collection was begun by Mrs. 
Burrell about the year 1883, or at 
about the time of Wagner’s death. Her 
most valuable early acquisition was a 
copy of the original version of Wag- 
ner’s biography, “Aus meinem Leben,” 
which she bought in 1892 from the 
widow of the printer Bonfantini at 
Basle, he having struck off the few 
volumes which Wagner had secretly 
printed but never published. Also ac- 
quired from the widow, Thekla Bon- 
fantini Stckert, were a number of let- 
ters from Wagner about this biog- 
raphy. Study of this volume con- 
vinced Mrs. Burrell that it contained 
misrepresentations about the compos- 
er’s life, and she therefore conceived 
the purpose of publishing a biography 
which would tell the real facts. Dur- 
ing the next fifteen years she spared 
neither effort nor money in combing 
Europe for the evidence. 

Among other valuable letters and 
other memorabilia were those acquired 
from Natalie Blitz-Planer, daughter of 
Minna Planer, Wagner’s first wife, Mrs. 
Burrell discovered her living in her 
old age at a Saxon health resort. 
Natalie had kept hundreds of letters 
that passed between Wagner and her 
mother, and had refused to part with 
them in spite of efforts exerted by the 
composer and Cosima to obtain them. 


Rare Treasures Included 


Other treasures of unique value, 
which the collection contains are the 
autograph manuscript poem of “Lohen- 
grin,” with autograph instructions for 
scenery and decoration of production, 
and three autograph pencil sketches 
of the stage as it should be set for 
Acts 1, 2 and 3; the autograph musi- 
cal manuscript by Wagner of Gluck’s 
“Iphigenie en Aulide,” which Wagner 
revised and added to for performance. 
His additions in his own hand occupy 
forty folio pages, including eight com- 
plete pages that constitute a new close 
to the opera. 

There is an unpublished youthful 
Overture in D minor, the only copy in 
existence, of a score long supposed to 
be lost; the prose version, musical 
short score and orchestral parts of 
Wagner’s early opera, “Die Feen” as 
well as the unique copy of Wagner’s 


a 
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boyish tragedy, “Leubald und Ade- 
laide.” 


Revealing Documents 


Also included are three excerpts 
from his second opera, “Das Liebesver- 
bot”; a small note book containing the 
complete original sketch for “Tann- 
hauser”; manuscripts of the early 
opera, “Rienzi,” which reveal the com- 
plete inception, before orchestration, of 
the work; and the score of “Tann- 
hauser” before orchestration. 

Among the revealing documents are 
more than 700 letters and telegrams, 
at least 400 of which have not yet 
been published. They include the 
famous “lost” letter from Wagner to 
Mathilde Wesendonck, which Minna in- 
tercepted, and the complete letters, now 
known only in the form extensively 
edited and deleted by Cosima, from 
Wagner to Uhlig. There are more 
than twenty pictures, drawings and 
paintings, certificates of births, mar- 
riages, baptisms, and notebooks of 
personal recollections of Wagner. 

This materia! alone, it is said, would 
suffice to prepare a complete biography 
of the composer’s life. 





Maryville College Engages Leo C. Mil- 
ler to Head Piano Department 


St. Louis, Oct. 20—Leo C. Miller, 
pianist and director of the Miller-Fer- 
guson Institute of Music, has been en- 
gaged as head of the advanced piano 
department of Maryville College, suc- 
ceeding the late Albert Wegman. He 
will continue to supervise the piano 
and musicianship courses at the Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart, here, at Villa 
Duchesne, Mary Institute and the Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart at St. Charles. 

The piano faculty of the Miller-Fer- 
guson Institute remains the same as 
last year, with the addition of Charles 
Dahm and Marymae Stein, who will 
teach in South St. Louis and Holly 
Hills. 

The annual summer recital series by 
artist pupils of Mr. Miller was con- 
cluded recently by Seth Greiner. 
Others who gave solo programs were 
Eleanor Voyles, Antonia Kotthoff, 
Frances McGregor, Lucile Ratz, Dor- 
othy Scott, Francis Nachtmann and 
Sabina Mendelson. These recitals were 
well attended by enthusiastic audiences. 

S. L. C. 


WINNIPEG HEARS 
CONCERT NOTABLES 


McCormack and Hayes 
Head List of Early 
Autumn Recitalists 


WINNIPEG, Oct. 10.—John McCor- 
mack was welcomed by a huge audi- 
ence in a recital at the Amphitheatre 
Rink on Oct. 12. The program fea- 
tured Irish folk-songs, which Mr. Mc- 
Cormack sang in his inimitable manner. 
The program throughout appealed to 
the audience, which was most insistent 
in its applause. The artist was very 
generous in his encores. Edward 
Schneider was the pianist-accompanist. 
The concert was under the local man- 
agement of Fred M. Gee. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, was given an 
enthusiastic reception when he made 
his first appearance here in the Play- 
house Theatre on Oct. 9. Mr. Hayes 
thrilled the audience with his superb 
artistry and voice. The program in- 
cluded a group of Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs, four Russian numbers, 
works by Beethoven, Mozart and To- 
relli, and a group of Negro spirituals. 
Percival Parham was the accompanist. 

Robert Burnett, Scottish baritone, 
appeared in recital in the Playhouse 
Theatre on Oct. 1 under the auspices 
of the National Education Association. 
Mr. Burnett’s program featured Ger- 
man lieder. Fred M. Gee was the ac- 
companist. 

An enjoyable recital was given by 
Gertrude Newton, soprano, in Knox 
Church recital hall on Oct. 14, prior to 
her return to England for further 





study. Flora Matheson Goulden as- 
sisted. G. Owen-Davies was the ac- 
companist. 


Choral Groups Active 


George Tsukornyk has been engaged 
as leader of the choir of the Canadian 
Ukrainian Institute “Prosvita.” The 
United Scottish choir, under Peter 
Logan, has commenced rehearsals. The 
Winnipeg Boys’ Choir, sponsored by 
the Men’s Musical Club, has begun its 
work under Ethel Kinley. The St. 
John’s High School Graduates’ choir, 
Ronald Gibson, leader, has interesting 
plans for the season. J. Campbell Mc- 
Inness, baritone, conducted successful 
classes on “The English Language in 
Speech and Song” during September in 
the Royal Alexandra Hotel, under the 
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auspices of the National Council of 
Education. The series was managed 
by Dorothy Parnum. 


MARY MONCRIEFF 





Women’s University Glee Club to Give 
Manuscript Works 


The Women’s University Glee Club 
has begun rehearsals for two public 
concerts to be given this season, under 
Gerald Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds re- 
cently returned from a summer spent in 
teaching at the Fontainebleau School 
of Music, bringing a number of works 
in manuscript which the club will sing 
this winter. 

College women with good voices, who 
are interested in choral work, may 
apply for an audition to Katherine 
Pelton, 210 East Sixty-eighth Street. 





Pacific Coast Concert Series Announced 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 20.—Selby C. 
Oppenheimer will present the follow- 
ing artists in his subscription series at 
the Tivoli Opera House: Florence 
Easton, Grace Moore, Kathryn Meisle, 
Sigrid Onegin, Richard Crooks, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Georges Enesco, Jacques 
Thibaud, Percy Grainger, José Iturbi 
and Harald Kreutzberg. 

In Oakland, at the Auditorium The- 
atre Mr. Oppenheimer will present: 
Clare Clairbert, Mmes. Easton, Meisle 
and Onegin, Walter Gieseking, Tito 
Schipa, Messrs. Tibbett, Enesco and 
Grainger, and the Hart House String 
Quartet. 


German Sound Film Composers Form 
New Protective Organization 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised by 
U. S. Trade Commissioner Canty, of 
Paris, that stage and motion picture 
composers in Germany have completed 
plans for the formation of a new cen- 
tral organization. The project has re- 
sulted from negotiations between the 
Union of German Authors and Com- 
posers, the Protective Union of Ger- 
man Authors, the Union of Sound Film 
Authors, and the Union for the Pro- 
tection of Music. 

The organization will deal with all 
claims addressed by composers and au- 
thors to the film industry. The promi- 
nence of each composer and author will 
be taken into consideration at the ulti- 
mate re-partition of profits. A. T.M. 
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French duo-pianists, carried out their 
theory that the lion and the lamb may 
lie down together with impunity. 

The mixture of “the very best mu- 
sic” with the garden variety of Amer- 
ican jazz (which is the lion, which 
lamb?) did not shock anyone. It called 
only for a quick adjustment of attitude 
and atmosphere to skip from Vivaldi- 
Bach to Gershwin, via Johann Strauss 
and Rumanian folk tunes; back to 
Mozart, forward to Chabrier. Listen- 
ers appeared willing to make the ad- 
justment. 

All of the music except the Mozart 
had been arranged by the players, in 
what seemed more like solo and accom- 
paniment fashion than real two-piano 
effects. This one-sidedness was often 
accentuated by Wiener’s protruding 
tone at the first piano, ae Doucet’s 
subdued rippling and bunching of tones 
at the second. There was some vir- 
tuosity of technique and perfection of 
synchronization, but little feeling for 
style. Even the jazz suffered in this 
respect. 

e are not yet convinced that Euro- 
peans do know just what to do about 
jazz, or that it belongs where these two 
choose to put it. a 


Patricia O’Connell, Soprano 


Patricia O’Connell, soprano, was 
heard in recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 16. 

Miss O’Connell is a singer with a 
charming sense of style and interpreta- 
tion, although at times she sacrifices 
clarity of diction to meet the de- 
mands of the music. However, her 
voice was well handled throughout and 
her large audience showed its appre- 
ciation by demanding many encores. 
She has a delightful appearance and 
knows perfectly the art of stage de- 
portment. 

The Base soap ranged from Seven- 
teenth Century to contemporary works, 
all of which she met with equal under- 
standing of text and music. Her ac- 
companist, Jacob Schwartzdorf, was 
very sympathetic and gave able — 
ance. 


Margaret Wing, Mezzo-Soprano 


Margaret Wing, mezzo-soprano, made 
her debut in Steinway Hall on the 
eveni of Oct. 14, in a recital ex- 
clusively of Brahms songs, accom- 
panied by Beverley Peck. Frank Brieff 
contributed viola obbligatos for two 


so 

Miss Wing is endowed with great 
musical sense. She has the faculty of 
realizing the limitations of her voice, 
but uses it with marked intelligence. 
Her interpretations were excellent and 
her diction impeccable. 

Miss Peck proved an admirable ac- 
companist throughout. B. 


Katherine Bacon, Pianist 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, was heard 
in recital of Russian music on the after- 
noon of Oct. 17, in the Town Hall. 

Miss Bacon presented a very impos- 
ing rqeems and was at her customary 
best. er technique was excellent and 
her interpretation of Moussorgsky’ s 
“Pictures at an Exposition” in partic- 
ular was very ing. There were 
times throughout the performance when 
her pedaling might have had more 
clarity; apart from this minor point 
her playing was highly interesting. 
Her audience was a large one and 
would not let her leave at the close of 
the: recital, to which ovation she re- 
sponded graciously with several en- 
cores. ys 


Beniamino Gigli, Tenor 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor, was heard in 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Oct. 18. Rosemary Albert, so- 
prano, was the assisting artist. 

Mr. Gigli sang to an audience of un- 
usual proportions. His voice was in 
splendid form and he was generosity 
itself in responding to the thunderous 
applause following each number. 

n his second group, Mr. Gigli 
opened with Pergolesi’s “Nina,” which 
was beautifully done. The aria from 
the “Pearl Fishers” was delightful and 
his tones were well sustained in the 
long legato passages. One of the most 
charming numbers of the afternoon 
was DeCrescenzo’s “Rondine al Nido.” 
Mr. Gigli included in the fifth group a 
composition by his accompanist, Miguel 
Sandoval, “Vurria,” which was received 
by the audience with well sustained ap- 
plause. 

Rosemary Albert was very accept- 
able in her two appearances. She was 
accompanied admirably by Mary Mil- 
ler Mount. . 


Dan Gridley, Tenor 


Though heard here frequently in 
other concerts, Dan Gridley, tenor, gave 
his first New York recital at Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Oct. 18. 

His program was one of unusual in- 
terest, containing many unfamiliar 
songs, most of them of excellent mu- 
sical worth. Mr. Gridley showed him- 
self an experienced artist, successful 
in the depicting of varied moods and 
styles. is opening group, Handel’s 
“Ah! spietato,” Bach’s “Erfreue dich, 
Seele,” and Mozart’s “Il mio tesoro,” 
established him immediately in his au- 
dience’s favor. There were Russian 
songs by Vassilenko, Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Jacobson and Medtner, 
and German and Austrian pieces by 
Trunk, Marx, Mahler and Strauss. The 
American and British included songs 
by Farwell, Bantock, Clara Edwards, 

Cy and Rasbach. 

To a fine voice, brilliant in its upper 
register, Mr. Gridley adds genuine 
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skill in its management, clarity of dic- 
tion and spontaneity of style. His lis- 
teners applauded him and again, 
gaining extras by Weingartner, Liza 





Richard Crooks, Suni, Resssily Heard 
in a Successful Recital in the Foun Hall 


Lehmann and the “Improvviso” from 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” 
Edwin McArthur distinguished a 


self as accompanist. 
Virginia and Mary Drane, Violinists 


Virginia and Mary Drane, violinists, 
were heard in a recital of two violins 
at the Barbizon on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 18. 

The program was a popular one con- 
taining mostly request numbers. Their 
attacks were excellent and throughout 
the concert the musical tone of the two 
players was consistently good. Al- 
though all of the numbers were well 
done, the best playing of the afternoon 
was in their closing number, the Suite 
Op. 71, by Moszkowski. 

This was the first of the “Young 
American Artist Series.” Bernard Ga- 
briel was the accompanist. 5 2 


Elena Marisa, Soprano 


Elena Marisa, soprano, made a New 
York debut in the Chalif Hall on the 
afternoon of Oct. 18, with Victor 
Powell at the piano. 

Miss Marisa displayed a good voice 
of dramatic calibre but its schooling 
which, according to advance notices, 
has been entirely in Italy, scarcely 
made a definite fact the achievement 
of its full possibilities. D. 


Richard Crooks, Tenor 


Richard Crooks, who is justly con- 
sidered one of America’s most popular 
tenors, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 18, with Frank 
La Forge at the piano. 

Mr. Crooks’s program was an exceed- 
ingly well-made one and only four com- 
posers were represented, Handel, Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Strauss. Most of the 
numbers were familiar ones. 

Mr. Crooks’s voice was always under 
excellent control, which fact probably 
accounted for the rare charm of his in- 
terpretations. From a urely technical 
standpoint, it was a pleasure to hear 
such excellent transitions from one dy- 
namic value to another without any 
loss of tone-quality, especially in his 
medium register. 

Throughout the recital, Mr. Crooks 
maintained a high degree of musician- 
ship and effaced his own personality in 
favor of the meaning of the song in a 
manner which was as delightful as it 
was unusual. Of the Brahms songs, 
“Botschaft” was particularly well done. 
All the Handel numbers had the dig- 
nity necessary for their best estate. 





Walter to Lead Festival in 
Memory of Schalk 


IENNA, Oct. 15. — Bruno 

Walter, it is announced, will 
conduct a festival in the Konzert- 
haus here in November, in honor 
of Franz Schalk, the eminent con- 
ductor, who died early last month. 

The proceeds of the festival 
will be utilized for the forming 
of a Schalk Foundation, to be de- 
voted to the training of talented 
young conductors. 











Mr. La Forge’s accompaniments were 
of as great splendor as ever. 


Don Cossack Chorus 


The Don Cossack Russian Male Cho- 
rus, Serge Jaroff, conductor, was heard 
in concert in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
evening, Oct. 18. 

This concert was the first American 
appearance this fall of the chorus, 
which was clamorously received by a 
capacity audience. As before, the at- 
tacks were very remarkable and the 
musical tone of the massed group was 
superb. In the first group, their sing- 
ing of the old church melody, “Our 
Father Who Art in Heaven,” was most 
impressive, as was also “Have Mercy 
On Us, O Lord,” by Lvovsky. The two 
outstanding numbers in the second 

roup were “Beneath the Snow My 

ussia Lies” and “Black Eyes,” the 
latter in an arrangement by Schwedoff. 
The closing numbers were by far the 
most popular with the audience. Each 
was greeted with long and sustained 
applause. As a surprise Conductor 
Jaroff had two dancers perform to the 
accompaniment of the chorus in one of 
the final encores. ¥e. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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STOKOWSKI LIST 


Orchestral Concert Opens 
Season—Compinsky 
Trio Plays 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducting, began its local series of 
concerts last night at the Lyric, and with 
a program of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century music auspiciously opened the 
current musical season. The outstand- 
ing features of this program were the 
transcriptions of a group of Bach com- 
positions and the virtuosic ability of 
the woodwind choir and the solo trum- 
peter. The brilliance of presentation, 
nuance and.skill of the players, and 
the force of the conductor’s readings, 
were warmly applauded. 


Compinsky Trio Heard 


As preliminary musical entertainment 
of the season, the opening concert of 
the Bach Club held at Cadoa Hall on 
Oct. 8 pointed to a renewal of musical 
interest. The Compinsky Trio, which 
made its initial appearance last season 
under the club’s auspices, presented the 
program. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Glee 
Club gave a concert sponsored by the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association at the 
Polythenic Institute on Oct. 8. The au- 
ditorium of the new building has ex- 
cellent acoustic qualities. Owing to the 
illness of the late George Castelle, 
Franz Bornschein served as acting con- 
ductor. Bernard Kosine, tenor, was 
the soloist. Charlotte Rodda Reed was 
the accompanist. F. C. B. 
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ILE in Europe last summer, 
Maestro A. Buzzi-Peccia, for many 
years active in New York as teacher 
and composer, concluded arrangements 
whereby he is authorized to contract 
for operatic appearances in important 
opera houses in Italy. 

Maestro Buzzi-Peccia has realized 
that young American singers going 
abroad are only too often victimized 
by unscrupulous theatrical agents, due 
to their ignorance of conditions, lack 
of knowledge of the language and the 
customs pertaining to the theatre in 
Europe, which are quite different from 
ours. 

He has, therefore, arranged with the 
impresarios of opera houses in Turin 
and Milan to guarantee appearances tu 
singers after they have been examined 
and approved by him in New York. 
Pupils of any teacher may consult him. 
If he considers that they have material 
for an operatic career and are fully 
prepared, he will execute a contract 
assuring them operatic debuts in Italy. 
Following the artist’s debut in the 
theatres for which Maestro Buzzi-Pec- 
cia has exclusive rights, engagements in 
other Italian opera houses will be made. 


Avoiding Financial Risk 


By this plan Maestro Buzzi-Peccia 
believes that American singers who are 
ready for their operatic debuts may 
be assured of pursuing their careers 
in Italy without risk, as the contract 
which he has arranged provides that 
any moneys, which the artist is to pay 
for his first performance, will be de- 
posited by the applicant with the 
American Consul in the Italian city, or 
with an American bank, and will not 
be turned over to the management un- 
til the guaranteed performance has 
taken place. Should the performance 
not take place, the artist will be in a 
position to reclaim his money. 


Two Milwaukee Music Schools Merged 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 20.— Arrange- 
ments have been completed for the 
merger of two of the leading music 
schools of this city. The Milwaukee 
Institute of Music will be taken over 
by the Wisconsin College of Music, 
though it will continue to be conducted 
at its present location. Clarke Wood- 
dell, president of the College of Music, 
and George F. Russell, business man- 
ager of the Institute, signed the con- 
tract for the affiliation. 

The Institute piano department will 
be headed by Ralph Tillema of Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ College, as- 
sisted by E. Meretzki Upton. Agnes 
Wing Schwarzrock will head the voice 
division; Mr. Wooddell, violin; Elwyn 
P. Owen, organ, and Ruth Brunquell, 
expression and dramatic arts. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


Concert Series Announced for Elberfeld 


ELBERFELD, GERMANY, Oct. 15.—The 
concert series arranged for the Stadt- 
halle in this city for the coming sea- 
son by the Kunze Concert Direction 
cf Cologne will again include outstand- 
ing events. The schedule is as follows: 
Oct. 7, Edwin Fischer, pianist gave a 
Beethoven recital; Nov. 9, joint recital 
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by Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and 
Franz Vélker, tenor of the Vienna 
Opera; Dec. 7, concert by the Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw Orchestra, under 
Willem Mengelberg; Jan. 9, program 
by the Edith Lorand Orchestra. with 
Marguerite Perras, soprano, as soloist; 
Feb. 26, lieder recital by Julius Patzak, 
tenor of the Munich Opera; April 22, 
concert by the Berlin Philharmonic, 
under Wilhelm Furtwiangler, and May 
8, sonata recital by Adolf Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin. 
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NEW STIMULUS FOR 
MILWAUKEE FORCES 


Junior League Aids Seat 
Sales—Waller to Lead 


Opening Event 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 20.—The Milwaukee 
Philharmonic Orchestra has a group of 
new-found friends—the Junior League, 
composed of a large number of young 
society women. They have taken over 
the active canvass of seat sales. As a 
result, hundreds of subscribers have 
been obtained for the season’s course 
of six concerts. 

Another major move in connection 
with the orchestra is the moving of the 
series from the Auditorium to the Pabst 
Theatre. This move will reduce the num- 
ber of seats available to some extent 
and will divide the audience into three 
sections, the lower floor, balcony and 
the gallery, all reserved. Frank Laird 
Waller will again conduct the series 
which will open on Nov. 1 with Elsa 
Alsen as soloist. 

Milwaukee’s musical season was 
opened most auspiciously on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 4, with a recital by Ro- 
land Hayes, tenor, in the Pabst Thea- 
tre. This was the first of Margaret 
Rice’s series of Twilight Musicales. The 
audience was very large and very en- 
thusiastic. Percival Parham played dis- 
tinguished accompaniments. 

Countess Helena Morsztyn, Polish pia- 
nist, appeared in Milwaukee for the sec- 
ond time on Oct. 13 in the Auditorium 
for an audience made up largely of mu- 
sicians. Her program was exception- 
ally big and brilliant, and her audience 
was held enthralled by her showman- 
ship. Bach-Stradel, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Albeniz, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, 
Sauer and Liszt were among many com- 
posers presented. C. 0. SKrInROoD 





CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—John Castellini, 
pianist and composer, will conduct the 
Xavier University Glee Club this year. 
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GOOSSENS TAKES CINCINNATI BATON 





British Conductor Hailed in 
Formal Debut as Sym- 
phony Leader 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—Eugene Goos- 
sens formally took up his baton as con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony at 
the opening pair of concerts on Oct. 
15 and 16. His audiences had placed 
their seal of approval upon his work 
at the last May Festival and at for- 
mer apearances as guest conductor of 
the orchestra. Thus, he made his first 
appearance advantageously as one ac- 
cepted and established in popular 
favor. 

A slight rearrangement of his men— 
the viola section now sits at the front 
of the stage to the right of the con- 
ductor—and the appointment of a new 
assistant concertmaster, Howard Colf, 
formerly with the Minneapolis Sym- 
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phony, were the only noticeable changes 
which had been made in the orchestra. 


Chorus Assists Orchestra 


The program opened with the Prelude 
to “Meistersinger,” given with the 
choral ending sung by members of the 
May Festival chorus offstage. It was 
beautifully though rather gravely pre- 
sented. In Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, which followed, the playing of 
the orchestra was marked by unusual 
grace, flexibility and tonal beauty. 
Debussy’s “Iberia” was superbly pre- 
sented, as was the intermezzo, “The 
Walk to Paradise Garden,” from 
Delius’s opera, “The Village Romeo 
and Juliet.” The last was a novelty 
for Cincinnati. A delightful perform- 
ance of “Till Eulenspiegel” brought the 
concert to a close. Rarely has the or- 
chestra played as well at the opening 
of a new season. 


Concert Series Planned 


J. Hermann Thuman, manager of the 
Artist Series, will break a box office 
record this year. The numerical dif- 
ference between the seating capacities 
of Emery Auditorium and Music Hall 
will govern the number of tickets avail- 
able for individual concerts of his 
series, all others having been sold as 
season subscriptions. Fritz Kreisler 
and Lily Pons will be heard at Music 
Hall, and Rachmaninoff, the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus, and Mary 
Wigman will appear at Emery Audi- 
torium. SAMUEL T. WILSON 





Neighborhood Music School to Give 
Training in Choral and Orchestral 
Work 


The Neighborhood Music School re- 
opened for registration on Sept. 28. In 
addition to its regular courses of in- 
struction, the school will maintain a 
chorus conducted by Hugh Ross, which 
will meet on Fridays at 5.30 o’clock. 
The Senior Orchestra, under Hugo 
Kortschak, meets on Fridays at 7.30 
o’clock. Membership in both organiza- 
tions is free to the public. 

A new library for the school has been 
donated by Mrs. John Hubbard, who 
gave the present building three years 
ago. 





Worcester Association Books Artists 


WORCESTER, Oct. 20.—The Worcester 
Civic Music Association announces the 
following attractions for 1931-32: the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
Dec. 15; Victor Chenkin, Jan. 7; the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 16; Florence 
Austral and John Amadio, March 14. 
The fourth concert has been made pos- 
sible by increased membership secured 
during the association’s recent cam- 
paign. J. F. K., IR. 





Busch to Appear With Leading 
Orchestras 


Adolf Busch, German violinist, who 
will make his first American tour this 
season, will appear as soloist with six 
leading orchestras. His schedule in- 
cludes appearances with the Boston 
Symphony on Nov. 13 and 14; New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, in New 
York, on Nov. 26 and 27, and on tour 
with the orchestra in Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore on Dec. 14, 
15 and 16, respectively; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dec. 8 and 4; Chicago Sym- 
phony, Dec. 8, 10 and 11; Detroit Sym- 
phony, Dec. 31 and Jan. 2; and St. Louis 
Symphony, Jan. 8 and 9. 
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Eugene Goossens, Who Assumed the 
Conductorship of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony at the me Concerts of the 





NEW ORGAN DEDICATED 





Recital by Dr. Alexander Russell Dedi- 
cates Instrument in A. W. A. Hall 


The first of a series of Sunday even- 
ing recitals on the new organ in the 
auditorium of the American Women’s 
Association building was given by Dr. 
Alexander Russell, director of music at 
Princeton University, on Oct. 4. 

The organ is one of two presented 
to the association during the last sum- 
mer by Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim. The 
other and smaller instrument has been 
installed in the Tudor Lounge. A re- 
ception in honor of the donor followed 
the recital. 

The ceremony of presentation and ac- 
ceptance was presided over by Florence 
Nash, member of the board of directors. 
A brief address was made by Mrs. 
Guggenheim and one by Dr. Mary M. 
Crawford, acting president. After a 
short talk on “The Significance of the 
Organ,” Dr. Russell played an inter- 
esting program calculated to exhibit the 
potentialities of the instrument. 

Dr. Russell’s numbers included three 
by Bach, three Early Italian numbers, 
a Chorale by César Franck, “Dreams” 
by Wagner and the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” His closing group 
comprised two “St. Lawrence Sketches” 
by himself. 





Maria Carreras Will Return to Concert 
Stage This Season 


Maria Carreras, pianist, after an ab- 
sence of three seasons, will return to 
the American concert stage this sea- 
son. She will give a recital at Carne- 
gie Hall on Jan. 8 and will make an ex- 
tensive concert tour under the manage- 
ment of NBC Artists Service. 

Mme. Carreras is at present conduct- 
ing master classes in New York. She 
is one of the directors of the Westches- 
ter Conservatory of Music. 





Mischa Elzon Appointed Concertmaster 
of Barrére Little Symphony 


Mischa Elzon has been appointed con- 
certmaster of the Barrére Little Sym- 
phony. Mr. Elzon, a native of Poland, 
received his musical training at the 
Paris Conservatoire and also studied 
violin with César Thomson. He has 
toured as assisting artist with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. 


CHORUSES IN CONVENTION 


New York State Singing Societies Meet 
im Thien 

In10N, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Delegaites rep- 
resenting some 1000 members of twen- 
ty-five societies located im this Staite 
took part in the annual convention of 
the Saingerbund in the Beethoven Min- 
nerchor Hall here on a recent Sunday. 
President P. K. Heldmann, Syracuse, 
presided. All officers were re-elected, 
with the exception of Archivist Arthur 
Ruhtz, Troy, who resigned after thirty 
years of service. He is suceeeded by 
Karl Wolf, Troy. 

The Binghamton Germania Mammer- 
chor will be host to the convention im 
1932. Rochester was chosem as the 
meeting place for the next Siimgerfiest 
in 1982. zk. Kk. B. 
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The Cowboy Band of Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, Photographed at 


Birmingham U niversity in England. 


Captain Tom Hickman of the Texas Rangers 


Is Seen in White Uniform in the Center of the Front Row 


BILENE, TEX., Oct. 20.— Band 
music is taken so seriously at Sim- 
mons University that a department of 
this kimd has been added to the con- 
servatery. The Cowboy Band, attached 
te the umiversity, has been primarily 
responsible. Organized along the usual 
limes, it soom developed such artistic 
possibilities that tours led the players 
inte many states and even to Europe. 
O. Wiley, conductor, is at the 
head of the band department, in which 
courses im theory are required of the 
students. No player who does not 
qualify im this course is eligible for 
membership in the band. 


In the last six years the band has 
traveled some 250,000 miles into every 
part of Texas, into New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
District of Columbia (the members 
were the official Texas musicians at 
President Hoover’s inauguration), 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
and other states. The European tour 
took the organization to London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. Another European tour 
for 1932 is now planned. 

NELSON A. HuTTO 





Franeis Macmillen Making European 
Tour 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, is visit- 
ing Europe for a series of orchestral 
and recital engagements. He was to ap- 
pear with the Dresden Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Oct. 21, playing a new 
concerto for violin and piano written 
by Plick-Steger, an American composer 
now living in Berlin. 

Im Paris he will give a series of 
joint recitals with Madeleine Kelty, 
soprame, whe has been engaged to sing 
with the Philadelphia Opera Company 
later im the winter. He also will ap- 
pear at ome of the Sunday evening 
concerts of the International Opera 
Company at the Théfatre des Champs- 
Elysées. 

He will spend November in a second 
tour ef Poland, where he will give fif- 
teen recitals. 


He will tour in the United States 
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from January through the remainder 
of the season, with the exception of a 
flying trip to Paris in February to 
make a single appearance with the 
Pasdeloup Concerts under Felix Wein- 
gartner. 





Josephine Forsyth’s Setting of “Lord’s 
Prayer” Is Sung Many Times 


Josephine Forsyth’s setting of “The 
Lord’s Prayer” has been sung at many 
events this summer. It was heard at 
Akron, Ohio, on Aug. 8 at the christen- 
ing by Mrs. Hoover of the Zeppelin 
“Akron,” and at the World Conference 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Cleveland on the 
same date. On the latter occasion, the 
music was given by the Orpheus Male 
Chorus with Charles D. Dawe as con- 
ductor. Other performances have been 
in western centres and over WJZ in 
New York. 





Sylvia Lent to Give Novelty in Annual 
New York Recital 


Sylvia Lent, in her annual New York 
recital, in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 27, will give the first 
performance of a Ballade by La Salle 
Spier, with the composer at the piano. 
Frank Bibb will be the pianist for the 
other numbers on the program, which 
include the Mozart Sonata in G Major 
and Stravinsky’s Suite on Themes by 
Pergolesi, for violin and piano. 





Albert R. Gifford Gives Recital in 
Hyannisport 


HYANNISPORT, MAss., Oct. 20.—Albert 
Robbins Gifford of Fairhaven, tenor 
soloist at the Union Chapel here dur- 
ing the past Summer, was heard in a 
recital in the chapel on Sept. 3. Mme. 
Marie-A. R. Comeau, mezzo-soprano, 
assisted. ALBERT STOESSEL, SR. 

Subscribe for Musica Ay AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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Cowboy Band Travels to Foreign Cities 
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Mount Vernon to Increase Number of 
School Bands 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Oct. 20.— 
Mount Vernon will increase the num- 
ber of its school bands this year from 
eight to sixteen. 

Irving Cheyette, director of instru- 
mental music at the Horace Mann and 
Lincoln Schools of Teachers College, 
who organized the eight existing bands 
last year, will have charge of forming 
the new ones in conjunction with his 
duties as bandmaster of the Mount Ver- 
non High School and the Nichols Junior 
High School. 

Mr. Cheyette plans also to give a 
normal course for the special music 
teachers of the Mount Vernon school 
system on “The Psychological Ap- 
proach to Instrumental Training,” based 
on the materials used in his “Four and 
Twenty Folk Tunes,” published by Car] 
Fischer, Inc. 


South Carolina Master Class Sings 
Meta Schumann’s Works 


Members of the private vocal master 
class of Batesburg-Leesville, S. C., 
sponsored a recital of Meta Schumann’s 
works at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Unger on the evening of Oct. 13. 
The New York composer-pedagogue 
played the accompaniments for Julia 
Margaret Riley-McCann, contralto, and 
Nellie Carter-Corzine, soprano, who 
sang her songs. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Awards Scholarships 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman Foundation Scholarship 
for peae study with Olga Samaroff at 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
was won in open contest by Sylvia No- 
ble, of this city. Ella Rasmusen, of 
Chicago, was the winner of a second 
scholarship with Mme. Samaroff. A 
partial scholarship was awarded to 
Katherine Abel, of Fox Chase. 





The Old World Trio, Anton Rovin- 
sky, harpsichord and spinet; Gilbert 
Ross, quinton, and David Freed, viola 
de gamba, will open their season in 
November with a tour of Texas. The 
Trio will appear in New York in the 
Walden School children’s series and 
also at the Maryland School for the 
Blind. 
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Cuban Youth Stays in 
New York for Study 
Under Albert Meiff 


v 








Rembrandt Studios 


Rafael Druan Shows His Teacher, Albert 
Meiff, the Route He Followed to New 
York from Cuba 


Rafael Druan, eight-year-old violin- 
ist, came to New York to study with 
Albert Meiff, and decided to prolong 
his stay during the winter in order to 
remain near his teacher. 

Mr. Meiff, in addition to his private 
teaching an instructor at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, has trained many 
violinists for concert appearances and 
positions with symphony orchestras. 





Chenkin to Open Tour 


Victor Chenkin, Russian singing 
actor, will make the first of three New 
York appearances at the Guild Theatre 
on Sunday evening, Nov. 1, including in 
his program two new groups of Polish 
and Spanish character songs. He will 
later tour as far as the Pacific Coast. 





CuHicaco, Oct. 20.—Carleton Smith, 
lecturer on music, inaugurated a week- 
ly series, “Artists and Artistry,” over 
Station WIBO on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 18. Mr. Smith discussed the crea- 
tive art of Ignace Jan Paderewski and 
illustrated his talk with recordings. 

M. M. 
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American Premiere of Mahler’s 
Ninth Symphony Given in Boston 





(Continued from page 3) 
powers of the imagination on the part 
of the conductor. This performance 
was, indeed, a triumph for Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky as well as for Mahler. A Fri- 
day audience found as little room for 
apathy as did that of Saturday evening; 
with equal enthusiasm both received 
this first American performance of 
Mahler’s last symphony. 

The outstanding qualities in Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s reading of the Overture 
to Wagner’s “Tannhiuser” were a rare 
delicacy in the pages in which solo in- 
struments are prominent in the Venus- 
berg music, and an electrifying climax 
in the final Pilgrims’ Chorus, secured 
by the simple device of maintaining a 
continually growing  accelerando 
throughout this final portion of the 
overture. 


Symphony Opens Season 


With the concerts of Oct. 9 and 10 
the Symphony began its season, under 
Mr. Koussevitzky. It is noteworthy 
that there was no change in personnel 
from that of last year; neither resigna- 
tion nor dismissal made inroad upon 
the Boston forces. The first program 
consisted of Schénberg’s orchestrations 
of Bach’s chorale-preludes, “Schmiicke 
Dich, O Liebe Seele” and “Komm, Gott, 
Schépfer, Heiliger Geist”; Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony; Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Les Eolides”; the second 
suite from Ravel’s ballet, “Daphnis and 
Chloé.” 

It was not apparent that the orches- 
tra had suffered from the interruptions 
of a long vacation. So smoothly, so en- 
tirely in the well-oiled groove, did the 
entire concert proceed, that a Friday 
afternoon audience seemed to take the 
various perfections and excellences en- 
tirely for granted. The performance 
of Brahms’s symphony was full of ex- 
pressive beauties, and unfolded in ex- 
quisitely balanced proportions. The 
audience applauded heartily the Ravel 


work. The perfection of the passages 
from Mr. Laurent’s flute in the second 
division was notable. 

The same program was repeated as 
the first concert in the Cambridge series 
at Sanders Theatre on Oct. 15, 


Wellesley Musicians Heard 


On the evening of the same day, the 
Wellesley College Concert Fund also 
presented its first concert, with John 
Charles Thomas as the soloist, before a 
large audience. Mr. Thomas’s program 
included songs from Salvatore Rosa 
and from Carissimi, from Strauss, 
Brahms and Marx; French songs from 
Pessard, Widor, Holmés; English songs 
by Rogers, Lord Berners, Jacques Wolf, 
Pearl Curran and Peter Warlock. The 
essential nobility of Mr. Thomas’s voice 
won hearty response from the audience. 

The Sunday concerts at Symphony 
Hall were auspiciously opened on Sun- 
day, Oct. 11, with a concert by Fritz 
Kreisler. Mr. Kreisler played at top 
bent a concert which included Bach’s 
Suite in E Minor, the Sarabande and 
Gigue (unaccompanied) from his Par- 
tita in D Minor, Mozart’s G Major Con- 
certo, various arrangements and com- 
positions of his own, ranging from Mar- 
tini to Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

On Oct. 18, Maxim Karolik, gave a 
recital of songs and airs by Beethoven, 
Rachmaninoff, Cilea, Castelnuovo-Te- 
desco, Fauré, Chausson, Balakireff and 
Moussorgsky. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
under Thompson Stone, with Heinrich 
Gebhard as soloist, gave its first con- 
cert in Jordan Hall the same day. The 
program included a Ballet Suite from 
the operas of Rameau by Felix Mottl, 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, Liszt’s 
piano concerto in A Major, Chabrier’s 
rhapsody, “Espana.” The high point 
in the afternoon came undoubtedly with 
Mr. Gebhard’s playing of Liszt’s con- 
certo. 

ALFRED H. MEYER 
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Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 34) 


Beethoven Association 


The Beethoven Association gave the 
first concert of its thirteenth season in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 
19. Yvonne Gall, soprano of the Paris 
Opéra and Opéra-Comique, who has 
sung at Ravinia during last summer, 








Yvonne Gall, Soprano, Soloist at the 
First Concert of the Beethoven Associa- 
tion 


was heard as guest artist. With Carl 
Deis at the piano, Miss Gall sang in a 
sympathetic style and rich voice songs 
by Hiie, Debussy, Ravel and Chausson. 
Schénberg’s “Verklirte Nacht” was 
played by an ensemble including Wil- 
liam Kroll and Aaron Hirsch, violins; 
Conrad Held and Egon Kornstein, vi- 
olas, and Milton Prinz and Ossip Gis- 
kin, ’cellos. The same ensemble was 
heard later in Brahms’s Sextet in B 
Flat, Op. 18, showing a greater amount 
of rehearsal than is usually possible in 
these concerts. The tonal quality was 
not so warm or lustrous as might have 
been desired, and the ensemble too was 
open to some criticism, though the 
playing was invariably spirited. M. 


Barbara Stoll, Soprano 


Barbara Stoll, soprano, appeared at 
the Barbizon-Plaza on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 20, in a recital which included 
Italian, French, German and English 
songs, as well as the “Pace, Pace” aria 
by Verdi. She was received with 
marked favor by an audience which 
filled the hall. Carl von Ezerman was 
the accompanist. N. 





Alexander Thiede Appointed Concert- 
master of Manhattan Symphony 


Alexander Thiede, formerly concert- 
master of the St. Louis Symphony, has 
been appointed concertmaster of the 
Manhattan Symphony. Dr. Henry Had- 
ley will conduct the first concert in the 
new Waldorf-Astoria ballroom on 
Nov. 1. 

The program includes Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue from the Sonata in G Minor 
for violin, orchestrated by André Polah; 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony; Paine’s 
Prelude to “Oedipus Tyrannus” of 
Sophocles; and Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto No. 2, in which Florence Stage 
will make her American debut as solo- 
ist. 

New Conductors Appointed for Roxy 
Orchestra 


The appointment of a new conductor 
and a first assistant for the Roxy Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been announced 


by Maurice Baron, musical director of 
the theatre. 

Ignace Nowicki. American composer 
and violinist of Polish descent, has been 
named conductor to succeed Mischa 
Violin. Jené Donath, who has appeared 
as guest conductor of the Municipa! 
Symphony Orchestra in Budapest, is 
the new assistant. 


ENESCO TO REVISIT 
AMERICA THIS WINTER 


Violinist to Be Guest Conductor with 
Chicago Symphony 


Georges Enesco, Roumanian com- 
poser and violinist, will revisit America 
in the coming season, after several 
years’ absence. Mr. Enesco has been 
engaged to appear as guest soloist and 
conductor for two appearances with the 
Chicago Symphony on Feb. 4 and 5. 
Besides playing the Beethoven Con- 
certo, he will conduct his Second Or- 
chestral Suite, Op. 20, which is still in 
manuscript. 

Before sailing for America to open 
a tour early in January he will cele- 
brate his fiftieth birthday by giving a 
series of concerts in Bucharest and 
other cities in Roumania. He will con- 
duct the Paris Symphony in a concert 
in December, in which he will play the 
Bach Double Concerto with Yehudi 
Menuhin. 








Naegele to Make Tour 


Charles Naegele, pianist, will be 
heard this season for the third time 
at the State Teachers College at 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; at Kent State Teach- 
ers College, Kent, Ohio, and for the 
fifth time at the Knox School. He will 
also appear in joint recital with Felix 
Salmond on the Chromatic Club Series 
of Troy, N. Y.; as guest soloist with 
the Rochester Little Symphony; at 
Skidmore College, and at the Maryland 
School for the Blind. 


—harriet 
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News AND MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BROADCASTING 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 
WILL BROADCAST SERIES 





Mrs. Kahn to Imaugurate Programs— 
Young Artists in Concerts 
Over NBC Chain 


A series of eight programs will be 
given by the National Music League 
over a WEAF network, beginning Mon- 
day, Oct. 26, at 4 p.m. Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, president, will speak at the first 


concert, and Eric T. Clarke, managing 


director, will comment on the music for 
each event. 

The first program will feature the 
toxy Male Quartet, whose members are 
Richard Miller and John Young, tenors; 
Norman Wiley, baritone, and Frederic 
Thomas, bass. Miriam Deering Lloyd 
will accompany. The details are: 


John Peel 

Rn adobe w res phar ces +s tte aes Brahms 

Eight Bells 

“On Wings of Song” ......... Mendelssohn 
uartet 

Song Without Words ......... Mendelssohn 


Miss Lloyd 
“Sally in Our Alley’”’ 
“Ma Li’l Banjo” 
UM Protheroe 
a ge eee eee ..... Padilla 


The following programs will be 
given: 


Nov. 2: Mary Becker, violinist; Robert Norton, 
baritone; Dorothy Kendrick, pianist. 

Nov. 9: Manhattan String Quartet: Rachmael 
Weinstock, Harris Danziger, violins; Julius 
Shaier, viola; Oliver Edel, 'cello. 

Nov. 16: American Vocal Quartet: Mollie Gould, 
soprano; Helen Lockwood, contralto; Kurtis 
Brownell, tenor; George A. Newton, baritone; 


Marian Kalayjian, pianist-expositor. 


Nov. 25: Frances Block, contralto; Mortimer 
Browning, pianist-composer; Lillian Rehberg, 
*cellist. 


Nov. 30: The Woodwind Quartet, coached by 
Georges Barrére. 

Dec. 7: The Brahms Quintet: Lari Banks and 
Nadine Cox, sopranos; Lydia Summers and 
Elinor Markey, contraltos. “"s 

Dec. 14: The Quarles Trio: Virginia Quarles, 
’cello; Marguerite Quarles, violin; Alice Quarles, 
piano. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS INITIAL CONCERT 








Stokowski Lists Old Music in First Broad- 
cast Over Columbia 


The first Philco concert of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra on Oct. 12 over a 
Columbia chain was in every way an 
ebullient occasion. The music bounded 
forth with enormous energy, and with 
enough power at times to deafen the 
eardrums; Linton Martin, Philadelphia 
critic, spoke so boisterously of Stokow- 
ski’s eccentricities, and the extraneous 
noises were so prevalent that one felt 
exhausted at the end. : 

Much of the music’s fullness was 
caused by the use of the electrical in- 
struments of which Stokowski is so 
fond, an expedient which magnified the 
bass voices to an uncomfortable extent 
and often set the high voices shrieking 
in competition. Perhaps for this rea- 
son the high strings did not give a very 
clear and coherent account of them- 
selves, although the woodwinds’ excel- 
lence remained unimpaired. 


Bach Works Outstanding 

As this was the first of an “histor- 
ical” series, Stokowski chose music of 
Monteverdi, Lully, Purcell, Vivaldi, 
Handel and Bach to illustrate a so- 
called “pre-classical” period. Mr. Mar- 
tin attributed arrangements of all of 
this music to the conductor, but it 
seems too bad to deny credit to Mottl 
for the Lully pieces, and partially to 
Harty for the Handel “Water Music.” 

The Bach numbers were the mu- 
sical high spot of the concert, particu- 
larly the Prelude in E Flat Minor and 
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John T. Adams, Who Has Acquired the 
Judson Radio Program Corporation, 
and Will Continue This Service 


As announced in the last issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, John T. Adams, who 
has acquired the Judson Radio Pro- 
gram Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
will operate the company under the 
name of the Adams Broadcasting Ser- 
vice, Inc. Mr. Adams will move his 
offices on Nov. 1 from Steinway Hall to 
the Chanin Building. 

Both electrical transcriptions (re- 
cordings for broadcasting) and pro- 
grams for direct broadcasting will be 
made. The company is now serving 
many prominent radio sponsors in the 
forming of their programs. 

Associated with Mr. Adams will be 
his brother, A. F. Adams, Jr. Josef 
Pasternack will be musical director. 
Other associates are: Ernest Chappell, 
sales and production; Herbert Polesi, 
continuity; Herbert Foster, station 
placement; Frank Crumit, theatre pro- 
duction, and Kenneth Fickett, produc- 
tion director. 





the Choral Vorspiel “Aus tiefer Noth,” 
and Pitts Sanborn’s scholarly and 
suave program notes were a model of 
that sort of thing. 

Stokowski in a dry, somewhat breath- 
less speech, asked for constructive crit- 
icism. May he get it! 


NEW “STAR” PROGRAMS 








Farrar, McCormack, Ponselle and Others 
in G. E. Sunday Spot 

Geraldine Farrar inaugurated the 
new series of General Electric Twilight 
Programs, on a WEAF chain, Sunday, 
Oct. 18, at 5:30 p.m. John McCormack 
was to sing on Oct. 25, and the list of 
notables will continue with Maria Jer- 
itza, Nov. 1; Richard Bonelli, Nov. 8; 
Mary Garden, Nov. 15; Louise Homer, 
Nov. 22; Rosa Ponselle, Dec. 6; Efrem 
Zimbalist, Dec. 13; The English Singers, 
Dec. 22, and Lawrence Tibbett, Dec. 27. 


Gordon’s Work Played 


“Evangeline,” by Philip Gordon, had 
a WOR performance on Sunday, Oct. 
18.at 8 p. m., with Margaret Anglin as 
the narrator, and Philip James and his 
orchestra accompanying. 





vubaecaanenaneieett 
° HE FIRST con- makes the concert more than a 
f.4. C. mpacis eert of the _ broadcast. It is always less than 
Philadelphia Orchestra, as those a concert. If it is done in the 


in the past and the present of the 
New York Philharmonic, ought to 
start at least a mild controversy 
among musicians. Radio people 
have been occupied with the ques- 
tion, and have decided it accord- 
ing to expediency each time. In 
the case of the two orchestras 
mentioned, it seems to be settled 
for some time. 

The question is this: are the 
best musical results obtained 
from orchestral broadcasts in the 
hall or in a special studio? 

In spite of the above decision 
to broadcast these concerts from 
the hall, we would be inclined to 
vote for the studio, for several 
reasons. 

Noise is one. In spite of the 
newest and most costly equip- 
ment possible—$20,000 is said to 
have been spent on Stokowski’s 
latest ideas—the broadcast the 
other night was noisy. It always 
is in the hall. There is a hollow 
resonance ever present, which 


manner required by radio—that 
is, scaled to a curtailed range of 
dynamics on both ends, the audi- 
ence can’t have quite as much 
fun with great climaxes and sub- 
tle pianissimos. 

If it is done in a studio, there 
is this paradox: it sounds more 
nearly like the concert as you 
hear it in the hall. 

Clarity and balance are the 
two great requirements for or- 
chestral broadcasting, so that the 
number of players may be as 
large as desired, given those two 
qualities. 

Radio technique is admittedly 
vastly different from concert hall 
technique. We all ought to know 
that by this time. Until, then, 
orchestra broadcasting is sub- 
jected to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of true radio tech- 
nique, we shall always have with 
us a hybrid, vaguely reminiscent 
of the attempts to screen plays ex- 
actly as they were on the stage. 





REINER CONDUCTS ON CBS 





Leads Orchestra in Program That 
Includes Phone Chat 


Fritz Reiner, well known conductor, 


has been engaged by Columbia for the 
series, “Music Along the Wires,” which 
features an orchestra, a soloist, and a 
long-distance conversation broadcast. 


The first of these under his leadership 
was on Oct. 18 at 8:15 p.m., when 
George Gershwin was soloist, and 
talked to Oskar Straus, light opera 
composer, who is in California. The 
music played was by Gershwin and 
Straus. 
Hanson in International Broadcast of 
American Music 


Howard Hanson conducted the Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra in a broadcast of 
American music on Oct. 23 from 
WHAM, Rochester, in what is called a 
forerunner of a project of the Ober- 
lander Trust of the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation in cooperation with 
the Eastman School of Music and the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Mr. Hanson’s program, limited to a 
half hour, contained the Rondo from 
Bernard Wagenaar’s “Divertimento”; 
the Prelude to Sowerby’s “Suite of 
Ironics”; the “Dance of the Merry 
Dwarf” from Herbert Elwell’s “Happy 
Hypocrite” and two movements from 
his own “Romantic” Symphony. 





Shumaker Resigns 
Edward E. Shumaker’s resignation 
as president of the RCA Victor Com- 
pany, effective Jan. 1, was announced 
recently by David Sarnoff, president of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 


Ormandy Leads New Symphony Hour 

Eugene Ormandy, who inaugurated 
a new series of symphonic broadcasts 
entitled “Eugene Ormandy Presents,” 
on a Columbia network, Oct. 22, at 9 
p.m., will give over this direction to 
Howard Barlow for Nov. 4, owing to 
Mr. Ormandy’s engagement with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Some “Program Details 


Tuesday, Oct. 27 
WOR, 9.30 p. m, Eddy Brown, Master of the 


ow. 

Orchestra: ‘“‘Messidor” Fantasie....B 

Violin and Orchestra: Concerto i. 
ne Ghavecbetisdebeeescovns 

Violin and Piano: Berceuse aaaet re 

‘Jocelyn”’ FS re a ere Godard 

Adagio Pathetique ................ Godard 

Orchestra: Orfeo aux enfers”........... 
pb whe0nt660006e00006 bendivee od Offenbach 


Wednesday, Oct. 28 


WJZ, 10 p. m. Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Fraser Harrison, conductor. 


BD NE 3 Wnt wero e se cane Tchaikovsk 
Gavotte, from “Iphigenie”............ Gluc 
Minuet, from “Orpheus”............ Gluck 


TT eet caved ca cccewar Grainger 


WABC, 10.15 p.m. Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion, Dino Borgioli, tenor, Nevada Van der 
Veer, contralto. 

Aria: O Paradiso (from ‘“L’Africaine’’) 
Meyerbeer 
“Ah! Moon of My Delight” Frese ss 
“In a Persian Garden’”’)....Liza Lehmann 
Tenor with orchestra. 
“‘La Mort Jeanne d’Arc”’.......... Bemberg 


“Bird a at Eventide” ....... Eric Coates 
ontralto with orchestra. 

“Songs My Mother Taught Me”..... Dvorak 

“Hy De, BOOM” 20s dace censuses ods Aikin 

“OEE” «Wako be KASAW RAs e+ 0000005 Padilla 


Tenor with piano. 
“Seiden Schuh iiber Leisten von 
MD cis se cmeiabhe 4 o0eee 5d Erich Wolff 
“In the Silence of Night’’..... Rachmaninoff 
Contralto with piano. 


Thursday, Oct. 29 


WABC, 9 p. m. Toscha Seidel, violinist, and 
Orchestra. 
“Egmont” Overture ............ Beethoven 
Orchestra .. 
Concerto in E Minor (Finale). .Mendelssohn 
Mr. Seidel and Orchestra 


“Tambourin Chinois” .............. Kreisler 
Mr. Seidel; Herbert Jaffe, accompanist 
Festival at Bagdad from ‘“Schehera- 
GET deo dvebies veces cress Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Orchestra 


WEAF, 9 p. m. Arco Dramatic Musicale. Music 
of Leoncavallo, Rachel Morton, soprano; Har- 
ald Hansen, tenor; Sigurd Nilssen, bass; Quar- 
tet, Pianist and Orchestra. (Nov. 5, Music of 
Dvorak). 


Friday, Oct. 30 


WABC, 10.45 p. m. Fray and Braggiotti, duo- 

ianists. 
etite Suite (Music of the 16th Century) 
Sonate by Purcell 
Sonate by Loeillet 
Sonate by Frescobaldi 

Liebestraum 

“Why?” from “Sons o’ Guns’”........ Coots 


Saturday, Oct. 31 


WEAF, 10.30 a.m. Sonata Recital. Josef Stopak, 
violinist; Joseph Honti, pianist. 
Sonata in G Major.............. Carpenter 
(Nov. 7, Sonata “Virginianesque” by Powell) 
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Ernest T. Carter, Whose “Blonde Donna” Will Be Heard in Premiere in New 
York This Season, Snapped As He yoaete | on a Fishing Trip in Maine, Near Mt. 
Katahdin 


RNEST T. CARTER is a devout 
Izaak Waltonite in his vacation 
moments, and paddles his own canoe 
when he goes out to angle in the Maine 
woods. 
Formerly professor of music at 
Princeton University, where his “Steps 
Song” has been sung by the Glee Club 


since he composed it as the student 
leader of the club and the Chapel Choir, 
Mr. Carter is most recently in the pub- 
lic eye by virtue of his new opera, 
“Blonde Donna.” This work will be 
given a premiere by the New York 
Opera Comique during the current 
season. 








BOSTON FORCES HONOR 
EDISON IN BROADCAST 





Koussevitzky Leads “Eroica” Sym- 
phony in Radio Tribute to Late 
Inventor 


In one of its rare appearances before 
the microphone, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra paid tribute to the late 
Thomas A. Edison in an hour’s concert 
over the combined networks of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on Oct. 
22 at 4 p. m. 

The music led by Serge Koussevitzky 
was the Beethoven “Eroica” Symphony, 
which is said to have been Edison’s 
favorite. Shortly before his death, the 
inventor declared in a questionnaire 
that if he had but twenty-four hours 
to live and could hear great music, he 
would choose the “Eroica.” 

The broadcast originated from Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston. A short talk 
was also made by Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot. 


Peabody Awards Blumberg Prize to 
Morris Dubin 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 20.—The Milton 
Blumberg Memorial Prize of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, founded in 
1931 by Mrs. Anna Blumberg, has been 
awarded to Morris Dubin of Baltimore. 

The award makes possible an addi- 
tional year of violin study for a student 
of the Conservatory whose past scholar- 
ship and industry are sufficiently meri- 
torious. 


Fritz Busch to Conduct Concerts in 
Four Countries 


DRESDEN, Oct. 15.—Fritz Busch, gen- 
eral music director of the Dresden 
Opera, conducted a symphony concert 
of works by Handel, Beethoven and 
Wagner, over the Berlin radio on Sept. 
30. The concert, in which his brother, 
Adolf Busch, violinist, was the soloist, 
was sent out over an international net- 
work. 

In the Brahms Festival to be held in 
Munich, Mr. Busch was to conduct a 


concert, with Edwin Fischer, pianist, as 
soloist, on Oct. 23. Next April he will 
lead a Brahms concert in Hamburg, 
with Bronislaw Huberman as soloist. 

Mr. Busch will also appear as guest 
conductor in several other countries this 
season. He has again been invited to 
lead several concerts of the Augusteo 
Orchestra in Rome during January. In 
March he will conduct several concerts 
in Stockholm and will also lead a sym- 
phony concert for the State Radio Sta- 
tion in Copenhagen. 


LITTAU WEDS SOPRANO 





Omaha Conductor and Beatrice Belkin 
Married Secretly 


OMAHA, Oct. 20.—Joseph Littau, con- 
ductor of the Omaha Symphony or- 
chestra, announced today his secret 
marriage to Beatrice Belkin, soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and previous to that a member of 
“Roxy’s Gang.” The marriage was per- 
formed by a justice of the peace in 
Norristown, Pa. 

Mrs. Littau is fulfilling a concert 
tour at present, and plans to continue 
her career until the first of the year, 
when she will retire and come here to 
reside. 

Mr. Littau was until last season con- 
ductor of the Roxy Symphony. 


Redlands School of Music Is Opened 


REDLANDS, CAL., Oct. 20.—The Red- 
lands School of Music, a new organiza- 
tion, was opened on Sept. 21 by Eliza- 
beth Voellmy and Mary Elizabeth Rade. 
The former is a graduate of the Basle 
Conservatory and has studied under 
Rudolph Ganz. The latter is a pupil 
of Paolo Gallico and Artur Schnabel, 
and a graduate of the Olga Steeb Piano 
School. 


The concert course of the Ward Bel- 
mont School, Nashville, for next sea- 
son consists of Kathryn Meisle, Bart- 
lett and Robertson, Dino Borgioli, José 
Iturbi, the London String Quartet and 
Joseph Szigeti. 


Frederick W. Schlieder Has Busy 
Winter Teaching Schedule 


Frederick W. Schlieder, pedagogue, 
author and authority on Creative Mu- 
sic Education, has opened a busy win- 
ter season. Because of the demand for 
Mr. Schlieder’s services at the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music, it has 
been necessary for him to give an ex- 
tra day to his work in that city. He 
will teach on Mondays at his private 
studio in New York; on Tuesdays, at 
the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York; on Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
at the Philadelphia Conservatory; on 
Friday mornings, at the Sutor School 
of Music, Philadelphia; and on Friday 
afternoons, at his New York studio. 
Though Saturdays are preserved for 
Mr. Schlieder’s literary work, he may 
do some teaching on that day in order 
to meet the demands for his services. 





Fay Foster’s Activities 


Fay Foster was the fourth in a series 
of “Meet the Composer” broadcasts 
conducted by Rosa Spinelli over WLWL 
on Oct. 12. She has also been engaged 
by the same station to give ten weekly 
programs of her own compositions be- 
ginning on Nov. 5 at 7 p. m. Her 
artist pupils will participate. 

At an entertainment given by Mrs. 
Beatrice Fine in Yonkers, complimen- 
tary to the Chicago Women of New 
York, Miss Foster presented her artist 
pupil, Isabel Hatfield. Miss Hatfield 
was also featured in two programs of 
the Daughters of 1812 over WOV on 
Oct. 8 and 22. 

Thomas Duckworth, tenor, substi- 
tuted for Joye Joost in a program by 
the Fay Foster Singers during the re- 
cent Women’s Arts and Industries Ex- 
position. Miss Hatfield was the other 
singer, and Miss Foster accompanied 
in her own compositions. 





In Chicago Studios 








CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—The Chicago Con- 
servatory has taken larger quarters in 
the Kimball Building. Several new 
studios have been added. The faculty 
has also been augmented. The Alex- 
ander Sebald String Quartet has been 
formed, composed of Alexander Sebald, 
violinist; J. Kovaos, viola; L. Zverow, 
second violin, and W. Peske, ’cello, all 
members of the faculty. A series of 
three chamber music recitals was 
opened on Oct. 14. 

* * * 


Robert S. Scandland, pianist, has 
joined the faculty of the Michigan 
State Institute of Musical and Allied 
Arts at Lansing. Mr. Scandland is a 
graduate of the American Conserva- 
tory. 

* * ® 

Cameron Stewart, a graduate of the 
American Conservatory, has taken the 
position of teacher of piano and theory 
at the State Teachers’ College, Kear- 
ney, Neb. 


Verne Waldo Thompson, director of 
the Pennehou Music School, Honolulu, 
has been appointed musical director of 
radio station KGU, the oldest and 
largest in Hawaii. Mr. Thompson, 
who also conducts a large orchestra in 
concerts on Sunday afternoons, is a 
former pupil of the American Conser- 
vatory. 

Martina De Jong, pianist, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Manchester Col- 
lege, North Manchester, Ind., and Paul 
Halladay is director of the music de- 
partment. Both are pupils of the 
American Conservatory. velyn Tor- 
rence, soprano, former pupil of Karle- 
ton Hackett is on the vocal faculty of 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 


Mary Cook, soprano, pupil of Karle- 
ton Hackett, has been added to the 
faculty of the State Teachers’ Colleg« 
for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

* OK + 

Virgil Smith, pianist, has joined th« 
piano department of Memphis Con- 
servatory of Music, Memphis. 

* * * 


William Tyroler, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged as conductor and coach for the 
DePaul School of Music. A contest for 
the artist-student program (to be given 
Oct. 31) was held on Oct. 17. Joan 
Arthur, Shakespearean actress, is giv- 
ing a series of acts from various plays 
during the fall season in the Little 
Theatre. 


* * * 


The Bush Conservatory presented the 
Aeolian Trio, Sergei Tarnowsky, pi- 
ano; Richard Zerwonky, violin, and 
Philipp Abbas, ’cello, in recital on Oct. 
16 in the recital hall of the school. 
Haydn’s Trio No. 111 and Rachmanin- 
off’s Trio elégiaque were played. 





SCNUVEOUUUCU LULL 


In Boston Studios 
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Boston, Oct. 20.—Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, teacher of singing, has re- 
moved her studio from 2 Primus Ave- 
nue to 541 Boylston Street, Copley 
Square. She has resumed teaching and 
will devote Monday and Thursday 
afternoons of each week to work in 
— in the studio of the Chopin 

ub. 

During the season, Professor Clar- 
ence G. Hamilton, head of the music 
department of Wellesley College, will 
conduct a musical appreciation class in 
her Boston studio. The course was to 
begin Oct. 17 and will continue for six 


weeks. 
+ ak *- 


Alfred Holy, who was for a number 
of years harpist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, and who resigned several years 
ago and has been teaching in Vienna, 
will return to America to hold a mas- 
ter class for harpists from Jan. 1 to 
March 15. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Boston. 

* * * 


Helen Allen Hunt, teacher of sing- 
ing, opened her studio in the Hotel 
Cluny, Copley Square, after a summer 
spent in southern Sweden and Norway. 
She also sojourned in Holland, Belgium 
and France, being absent from her pro- 
fessional duties about three months. 

* * * 


Ruth Thayer Burnham, teacher of 
singing; has resumed her season’s work 
in her studios in Huntington Chambets 
in this city. 

* * * 

The students of the Ondricek sum- 
mer violin master class at Manomet 
gave their concluding recital late in 
September. Outstanding were the per- 
formances of nine-year-old Frankie 
Zecchino, who played “La Folia” by 
Corelli with astonishing excellence, and 
thirteen-year-old Frances Hendrickson, 
who gave a fine interpretation of two 
movements from Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto. Other performers were Dor- 
othy Pearlman, in pieces by Burleigh, 
George Brigandi, in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto; Louis Shapiro and Sammy 
Farber, the last-named giving bri!- 
liantly Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscou.” An enthusiastic audience in- 
eg visitors from Boston and New 

ork. 


Mr. Ondricek’s studio for winter 
classes has been removed from 115 
Gainsboro Street to 250 Huntington 
Avenue, this city, opposite Symphon 
Hall. His New York studio is at 121! 
Madison Avenue. 
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Vast Contribution to Musical 
Progress Made by Inven- 
tor—His Discovery of the 
Vacuum Tube and Early 
Reproducing Instrument 
Made Possible Broadcast- 
ing and Electrical Record- 
ing of Music 


HOMAS ALVA EDISON, one of 

the scientific geniuses of all time, 
whose contribution to music through 
the invention of the phonograph has 
been incalculable, died at his home, 
“Glenmont” in Llewellyn Park near 
West Orange, N. J., on the early morn- 
ing of Oct. 18, after an illness of 
several months. His wife and four of 
his six children were with him at his 
death. 

Mr. Edison was born in Milan, Ohio, 
Feb. 11, 1847, the son of Samuel Edison. 
Although by no means a star pupil at 
school, he early became interested in 
chemical experiment and set up a small 
laboratory in the cellar of his father’s 


house. To obtain money for necessary 
equipment, Mr. Edison, when only 
twelve, became newsboy on a train 


running from Port Huron to Detroit. 
He later moved his laboratory to a 
freight car of the train. 

Edison’s first connection with elec- 
tricity was when a telegraph operator, 
in gratitude for Edison’s having saved 
the life of his child, taught him teleg- 
raphy. He learned so quickly that in 
a short time he was a first-class oper- 
ator. His first invention that brought 
any pecuniary return was an improved 
stock ticker, for which he was paid 
$50,000. 

A Prolific Genius 


In 1914, it was announced that the 
records of the Patent Office showed 
that Edison had patented an invention 
on the average of every two weeks, for 
forty years. In 1873, when he was only 
twenty-six, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company took an option on all 
telegraphic inventions made by him. 
Three years later he moved from his 
small offices in Newark to large ones 
at Menlo Park, N. J. He had already 
earned $400,000. 

The first invention which had uni- 
versal results was the incandescent 
light bulb, which he made practical in 
1879. This invention completely revo- 
lutionized illumination throughout the 
world, though its use did not become 
common for some time. 

Edison’s particular significance in 
the world of music was through his 
discovery of physical principals which 
made possible the mechanical record- 
ing and reproduction of sounds. The 
discovery was made while he was ex- 
perimenting with reproduction of the 
Morse telegraphic code. The original 
machine was very crude and the record- 
ing was made on tin-foil wrapped 
around a cylinder moved by hand. 
This machine is now in the South 
Kensington Museum, London. The first 
verse of “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
spoken by the inventor, was the first 
piece of sound recorded on the new in- 
vention. This was in 1877. It was 
eleven years before the wax cylinder 
phonograph, electrically run, the fore- 
runner of the present disc phonograph, 
was brought to perfection. 


Made Broadcasting Possible 


_ Another chance discovery of Edison’s 
is the basis of the radio tube. This is 
the fact that electric current is gener- 
ated when a filament is heated in a 
vacuum. The entire field of radio is 
founded upon this discovery and it is 
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World Mourns Passing of Edison, 
Father of Phonograph and Radio 
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Underwood and Underwood 
Thomas Alva Edison 


said to be Edison’s greatest discovery 
in the province of pure science. 

Edison was twice married, in 1873 
to Mary G. Stillwell, by whom he had 
three children, Marion Estelle, Thomas 
A. and William L. Edison, and in 1886 
to Miss Mina Miller, who is the mother 
of Madeleine, Charles and Theodore 
Edison. The elder daughter is now 
Mrs. Marion Oser of Norwalk, Conn., 
and the younger is Mrs. John Eyre 
Sloane of West Orange. 

The inventor’s body lay in state in 
his laboratory at Llewellyn Park for 
two days, when it was taken back to 
his home, “Glenmont,” where private 
services were held in the presence of 
his family and intimate friends only. 
Burial was in Orange, N. J. 





Luigi von Kunits 

ToRONTO, Oct. 20.—Luigi von Kunits, 
conductor of the Toronto Symphony 
and a weil-known violinist, died here 
on Oct. 8. 

Mr. Von Kunits was born in Vienna 
in 1870. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna and at the Con- 
servatory in that city. After his grad- 
uation he made successful appearances 
as soloist in different parts of Europe. 
His first American appearance was 
made at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
where he was assistant conductor and 
concertmaster of the Austrian orches- 
tra. He was also a member of the 
Chicago Festival Orchestra and later 
concertmaster of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony under Emil Paur. 

Coming to Toronto in 1912, Mr. von 
Kunits assumed the editorship of the 
Canadian Journal of Music. He also 
founded the von Kunits School of Music 
and Art, and was conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony from its inception 
in 1923 until his death. He received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music from the University of Toronto 
in 1926. He is survived by his wife, 
who was Harriet Jane Gittings of 
Pittsburgh, two daughters and one son. 





Sylvain Dupuis 


BRUSSELS, Oct. 15.—Sylvain Dupuis, 
composer and conductor, died here re- 
cently. 

Mr. Dupuis was born at Liége, Nov. 
9, 1856. e studied at the Liége Con- 
servatory, winning the Prix de Rome 
in 1881, and was later the professor of 
counterpoint there and conductor of the 
singing society, “La Legia.” In 1888, 
he established the Nouveaux Concerts 
Symphoniques. In 1900, he was ap- 
pointed first conductor at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie and conductor of the 


Concerts Populaires. In 1911, he re- 
signed to become director of the Liége 
Conservatory. 

Compositions of Mr. Dupuis include 
two operas, a cantata, symphonic poem, 
orchestral suites and smaller pieces for 
voice and various instruments. 





Walter Fischer 


BERLIN, Oct. 15.—Walter Fischer, 
organist of the Protestant Cathedral 
here, died last month in his sixtieth 
year. Mr. Fischer was a protagonist 
of the organ music of Max Reger. Be- 
sides his regular work as organist of 
the Cathedral, he gave frequent recitals 
there and in the Kaiser Wilhelm Memo- 
rial Church and held a position on the 
faculty of the Hochschule fiir Musik. 

Music at the funeral services was 
conducted by Hugo Riidel, chorus- 
master at Bayreuth. Susanne Fischer, 
organist, daughter of Mr. Fischer, and 
Hans Hagemann, violinist, were the 
soloists. 





Mrs. Seraphina De Melville Backus 


HYANNIS, MAss., Oct. 20.—Mrs. Se- 
raphina De Melville Backus, mother of 
Mme. Ella Backus-Behr, pianist and 
teacher and founder of the Old Masters 
Trio, died here on Oct. 17. 

Mrs. Backus was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass., in 1837, and for a number 
of years made her home with her daugh- 
ter in New York. Every year on her 
birthday, May 17, she held a reception 
which was attended by many of the 
most prominent members of the musi- 
cal profession. Besides her daughter, 
= * survived by one grandson, Joseph 
Behr. 





Marie Wittich 


DRESDEN, Oct. 15.—Marie Wittich, 
well-known Wagnerian soprano, died 
here last month. 

Mme. Wittich was born at Giessen, 
May 27, 1868. She studied singing 
with Frau Otto-Ubridz in Wiirzburg 
and was later a member of the operas 
at Diisseldorf, Basel and Schwerin. In 
1901 she appeared as Sieglinde at Bay- 
reuth. From 1889 to 1914 she was a 
member of the Dresden Opera. 

In private life, she was the wife of 
Dr. Karl Faul of the Dresden City 
Council. 





Alice M. Holmes 


Alice M. Holmes, associated for many 
years in a secretarial capacity in the 
offices of Charles L. Wagner with the 
tours of John McCormack, Frances 
Alda, Amelita Galli-Curci and Mary 
Garden, died in the Rockland State 
Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y., on Oct. 9. 
Miss Holmes had been ill for several 
years. 





Theodore John 


Theodore John, conductor of the Mt. 
Vernon Philharmonic Orchestral Soci- 
ety, died in the Lenox Hill Hospital 
on Oct. 8. 

Mr. John had been a member of the 
New York Philharmonic under Theo- 
dore Thomas, and the New York Sym- 
phony under Walter Damrosch. 


Theodore Byard 


LONDON, Oct. 20.—Theodore Byard, a 
concert singer of the nineties, but more 
recently associated with the publishing 
firm of William Heinemann, died sud- 
denly in hospital on Sept. 23. Mr. 
Byard, who was sixty years old, is sur- 
vived by his wife, an American. 








George Bowles 


WINNIPEG, Oct. 20.—George Bowles, 
organist and composer, died here last 
month. Mr. Bowles was born in Que- 
bec in 1866. He came to Winnipeg 
thirty years ago. Although educated 
as a banker, he won a position as one 
of Canada’s leading meee, ‘- 

« jVa. 





Mrs. Florence Reynolds Magnus 


CuHIcaco, Oct. 20.— Mrs. Florence 
Reynolds Magnus, Chicago voice teach- 
er, died on Oct. 14, at the home of her 
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George Castelle 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 20.— George Cas- 
telle, member of the vocal faculty of 


the Peabody Conservatory of usic 
and cantor at the Madison Avenue 
Temple, died on Oct. 17 at the Union 
Memorial Hospital after an illness of 
two weeks. 

Mr. Castelle was born in Odessa, 
Russia, Nov. 24, 1885, and received his 
early musical training at the Odessa 
Imperial Music School. After coming 
to this country he became associated 
with the Manhattan Opera Company 
and was the soloist at Calvary Church, 
New York. In 1909 he was chosen 
cantor at the Madison Avenue Temple, 
a post which he filled with distinction 
until his brief illness. He rose to 
prominence as a vocal teacher, having 
trained numerous singers now holding 
national honors. 

Mr. Castelle was the director of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club, the Meyer- 
beer Chorus, a male organization, the 
Vocal Ensemble, and a chorus of physi- 
cians and surgeons. Mr. Castelle joined 
the faculty’ of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music in 1927. He is survived 
by his widow, Virginia Castelle, a pro- 
fesional pianist, two daughters and a 


son. Funeral services were held at 
Madison Avenue Temple Tuesday, 
Oct. 20. F. C. B. 





son, Rudolph Magnus, also a voice in- 
structor. Mrs. Magnus was one of the 
best known pedagogues in Chicago. 





Mrs. Jeannette Curry Fuller 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., Oct. 20.—Mrs. Jean- 
nette Curry Fuller, organist and piano 
teacher, died on Oct. 13, at Pidgeon 
Cove, Mass. Mrs. Fuller studied organ 
and piano at Syracuse University and 
came to Rochester in 1895 as organist 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church. She 
became a member of the former Dos- 
senbach-Klingenberg School of Music, 
and when that school was reorganized 
into the Eastman School of Music she 
remained on the faculty, until her re- 
tirement two years ago. 





Edward Young Mason 


NORRISTOWN, PA., Oct. 20.—Edward 
Young Mason, formerly Dean of Music 
at Illinois Wesleyan and Northwestern 
University, and for eighteen years head 
of the organ department of Ohio Wes- 
lyan University, died here on Oct. 13. 
Mr. Mason was born in Newport, R. I., 
in 1872. He was at one time president 
of the National Association of Organ- 
ists for Ohio. 





Samuel Mather 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 20.—Samuel 
Mather, trustee of the Musical Arts 
Association and for many years a pa- 
tron of the concerts of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, died on Oct. 18. Mr. Mather, 
who was born in 1851, was a pioneer 
in the development of the mining and 
steel industry in this district. 
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ROCHESTER TO HAVE 
BRILLIANT SEASON 


Orchestral and Artists’ Con- 
certs Will Present Many 
Notables 


ROcHESTER, Oct. 20.—The music sea- 
son promises much to the music-lovers 
of this city, and has already started 
with concerts by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, Guy Frazer Harrison, con- 
ductor. Three of its concerts, given 
in Strong Auditorium, Convention Hall 
and the West High School on three 
successive Sundays, showed a marked 
improvement in the orchestra in en- 
semble and tone quality. The audi- 
ences have been large and enthusiastic. 

Two evening series of concerts are to 
be given in the Eastman Theater on 
Friday evenings. In Series A will be 
heard: the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, Oct. 30; Lily Pons, Nov. 13; 
Paul Kochanski and Robert Gold- 
sand, Nov. 20; the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Bernardino Mo- 
linari conducting, Jan. 22; Ignace 
Paderewski, Feb. 6, and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Feb, 19. 

Series B will bring the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting, Nov. 6; José Iturbi, Dec. 4; 
Roland Hayes, Jan. 8; Mischa Elman, 
Jan. 15; John Charles Thomas, Jan. 
29, and Rosa Ponselle, Feb. 26. 


Guests with Orchestra 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, besides appearing in the two eve- 
ning series, will be heard in nine ma- 
tinee concerts. Henry Hadley will 
conduct the first matinee on Nov. 13. 
Others to appear are: Mr. Reiner, Dec. 
4, Feb. 19 and 26; Mr. Molinari, Jan. 
29 and Feb. 5; Issay Dobrowen, Jan. 
8; Vladimir Golschmann, Jan. 15, and 
Guy Frazer Harrison, Nov. 20. 

The Monday and Tuesday series of 
the Kilbourn Hall concerts are at- 
tractive as usual. The Monday series 
includes Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman, Nov. 2; and on later dates. 
John Goss and the London Singers, the 
London String Quartet, and Max Lan- 
dow and Gerald Kunz in a piano and 
violin recital. The ‘Tuesday series 
presents the Kedroff Quartet; a harp, 
flute and ’cello recital by Lucille John- 
son Harrison, Leonardo de Lorenzo and 
Paul Kefer, Germaine Schnitzer and 
Henri Deering in a two-piano recital; 
and Harold Bauer, pianist, who opens 
the series on Nov. 24. 


Choral Lists Planned 


Other musical events will be fur- 
nished during the season by the Fes- 
tival Chorus, Richard Halliley, con- 
ductor, and the Teutonia Liedertafel, 
Al Kroeger, conductor. The Rochester 
Orchestral Club will soon resume re- 
hearsals in the Civic Orchestra rooms, 
and is planning “dress rehearsals” to 
which guests may be asked. 

On the evening of Oct. 10 at Con- 
vention Hall, the Harugari Frohsinn 
of Buffalo, a male singing society, gave 
a concert before a large audience. The 
conductor, Dr. Carl Noehren, attained 
excellent results in an a cappella pro- 
gram largely made up of old German 
folksongs. Lucille Johnson Harrison, 
harpist, was the assisting artist. 

Mary ErtTz WILL 





The Musical Art Quartet will give the 
first New York performance of Franco 
Alfano’s Quartet No. 2, in C, at its re- 
cital in Town Hall on Nov. 24. 
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Educator Takes Seaside Holiday 
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Dr. Frank Damrosch, Dean of the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music, with Mrs. Damrosch at Their Summer Home in Maine 


R. FRANK DAMROSCH returned 
to New York recently from his 
summer home in Maine to take up his 
duties as Dean of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music. 
After a complete rest in the bracing 


sea air of Maine, Dr. Damrosch has en- 
tirely recovered from his illness of last 
winter. With Mrs. Damrosch he spent 
many hours reading on the beach as 
when caught by the camera in the ac- 
companying snapshot, and also planned 
interesting features for the Institute. 





GERMANY SLASHES 


Operatic Artists Sustain Pay 
Cuts—-Salary Schedule 
Issued 


BERLIN, Oct. 10. — The Prussian 
Ministry of Culture and Finance has 
just published an emergency bill which 
regulates the salaries of the personnel 
of all state theatres and opera houses 
as well as municipal theatres and other 
institutions of a like nature. 

The following figures, in Renten- 
marks worth approximately a quarter- 
dollar each, represent the maximum 
amount that may be paid to any in- 
dividual within the category named: 


Annual salary of Heinz Tietjen, Direc- 
tor General of the Prussian State 
Theatres (including all allowances)..RM 40,000 
Annual salary of Ernst Legal, Director 
of the State Schauspielhaus, Schiller 
Theatre and other state institutions 
engaged in the production of drama. 
Opera singer with a year’s contract... 
Guest singers, maximum, RM 650 a 
performance. 
General music directors (which includes 
Kleiber, Blech and Klemperer) 
Concertmasters 
Members of chamber orchestras 6,100 
Actors 24,000 


In exceptional cases, increases may 
be made in these figures, up to 3000 
marks, but only with the distinct ap- 
proval of the Minister of Culture. 
Small salaries remain unaffected by 
this general ruling and no cuts have 
been made in salaries of 300 marks 
and under. Rehearsals will no longer 
be paid for. 

At the request of the municipality, 
the Minister of Culture can grant 
slightly higher salaries to members of 
orchestras, which represents a special 


27,000 
27,000 


30,000 
7,500 
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provision for the. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. In the latter case, any 
small cuts that have already been 
made in the salaries of the members 
of this orchestra will be entirely equal- 
ized by the many foreign engagements 
of this organization. 


Hamburg Musicians Affected 

The general retrenchment in the 
municipal budgets of many of Ger- 
many’s other large cities has also 
struck Hamburg, which has announced 
a general cut in the salaries of all the 
singers and personnel of the Hamburg 
Civic Opera. Last season the subsidy 
paid by the city amounted to 1,816,000 
marks, but this has been so stringently 
cut as a result of existing economic 
conditions that it will probably be 
necessary to reduce the number of per- 
formances a week and lower the prices 
of tickets in order to insure a paying 
attendance. 

It is understood that all the singers 
and the personnel are to have their 
contracts terminated in order to en- 
able the directors to make new con- 
tracts on the basis of the new salary 
schedule. GERALDINE DE COURCY 

Admissions Tax Returns for Last 

Season Showed Decrease 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—In the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1931, the tax 
on admissions to opera, concerts and 
other amusements yielded $2,778,800— 
a decrease of $1,451,803 from the 
amount realized in the previous fiscal 
year. Revenue officials attribute the 
decline to the fact that tickets under 
$3 are not taxed. A. T.-M. 


OPEN HOLLYWOOD 
BOWL COMPETITION 


Orchestral Work Will Again 
Be Awarded $1000 
Prize 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—Details of the 
Hollywood Bowl fourth annual prize 
composition competition were recently 
announced by Glenn H. Tindall, man- 
ager of the Bowl. This contest, open 
to composers of any nation, carries a 
prize of $1,000 for a symphoni¢ work 
for full orchestra which shall be ad- 
judged worthy of performance in the 
Bowl next summer. The prize is made 
possible each year through the gener- 
osity of Katherine Yarnell, Los Angeles 
music lover. 

Selection of the best composition sub- 
mitted will be left to a group of three 
judges, orchestral conductors, who will 
be- selected by Gertrude Ross of Los 
Angeles, chairman of the Bowl’s prize 
competition contest committee. 

All manuscripts (in full score) are 
tc be sent to the Hollywood Bowl Asso- 
ciation, 7046 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Cal., and must be received 
at this address on or before March 1, 
1932. The manuscript is to be anon- 
ymous, but marked with a word or de- 
vice for identification, and to be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope securely 
attached thereto, bearing the same or 
device, and containing inside the full 
name and address of the composer. 


Weill Opera “Mahagonny” to Have 


Berlin Premiere 


BERLIN, Oct. 15.—After long parley- 
ings, the Ernst Josef Aufricht Amuse- 
ment Association has obtained per- 
formance rights to the Brecht-Weill 
opera, “Mahagonny,” and the work is 
to be given its first Berlin hearing in 
the middle of December. 

Herr Aufricht, former director of 
the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm and 
organizer of the Amusement Associa- 
tion, has stated that he will produce 
only unusual works in close coopera- 
tion with the authors, and will not be 
bound by the responsibilities and ex- 
igencies of a regular theater schedule. 
Max Reinhardt secured performance 
rights to the Weill work, but finally 
abandoned the idea of producing it. 

G. DE C. 


Gretchaninoff to Make Another Amer- 
ican Tour This Season 


Alexander Gretchaninoff, Russian 
composer, pianist and conductor, will 
again visit America this season under 
the management of Annie Friedberg. 
He will appear as guest conductor and 
as pianist in programs of his composi- 
tions, assisted by a well known Russian 
soprano. 

During the summer Mr. Gretchani- 
noff devoted his time to composing 
at his villa in Paris and will arrive 
late in October for his American sea- 
son. 





Healy Operetta Season in San 
Francisco to Open with “Maytime” 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 20.—The open- 
ing performance of Frank Healey’s San 
Francisco Light Opera Company has 
been announced for Nov. 2, with Victor 
Herbert’s “Maytime.” Audrey Farn- 
croft is to be the prima donna, and 
Fred Scott, of Los Angeles, the lead- 
ing man for this work. M. M. F, 





